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-" Hereby Resolve to Work NOW on Entries for 


SCHOLASTIC AWARDS!” 


ART LITERATURE MUSIC 
787 PRIZES $7,250 IN CASH | oa 


cluding | 
Yes — there’s still time to paint that picture, write that story, or § size of € 
compose that piece of music you've been planning to enter in pa 
this year’s Awards! But you'll have to settle down to it now! Make §§ 7 miles 
this your No. 1 project for the New Year. You won't regret it. AND 





IN THE LITERARY AWARDS—write a story, poem, 
essay, radio play, biographical sketch, literary article, 
book review, historical article, current events essay, 
humor. 


IN THE QUILL AND SCROLL AWARDS-—send in 
any feature story, interview, news story, sports col- 
umn or story, news or humorous column, or editorial 
written by you, that has been published in your high 
school or local papers. 


IN THE MUSIC AWARDS—compose a song, a 
piece for a solo instrument, a part-song, with or 
without accompaniment, or a piece for a group of 
instruments. 


IN THE ART AWARDS—enter any or all of the 19 
classifications — oils, water colors, pastels, black inks, 
colored inks, cartooning, pencil, prints, design for 
fabrics, costume design, fashion illustration, posters, 
sculpture, ceramics, textile decoration, handcraft, 
needlework and weaving, mechanical drawing: and 


ALL LITERARY AND MUSIC ENTRIES MUST 
BE SENT TO SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE, 220 
EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y., on or before 
MARCH 15, 1945. 


ALL ART ENTRIES MUST BE SENT TO THE 
REGIONAL EXHIBITION, IF YOU LIVE IN A 
TERRITORY WHERE A REGIONAL WILL BE 
HELD. See list of Regional Exhibitions and dates 
when entries must be sent. 


STUDENTS LIVING IN ALL OTHER AREAS 
SHOULD SEND ENTRIES TO SCHOLASTIC 
ART AWARDS, BOX 7380, Oakland Post Office, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. on or before MARCH 25, 1945. 


ART STUDENTS TAKE NOTICE! 


There are special SUPPLEMENTARY AWARDS 
that you can win without trying IF YOU FOLLOW 
~ sas ea IONS CAREFULLY. The Strathmore 
r Co., The Hunt Pen Co., Ansco Film Co., and 
art Co. give additional prizes if you mark your 


photography. 


aw correctly. 


THERE ARE 56 ART SCHOLARSHIPS FOR HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS! 


32 REGIONAL CO-SPONSORS 
Dates for Submitting Entries 
ALABAMA 
Loveman’s, Birmingham 
ARIZONA 
Dorris-Heyman’s, Phoenix 
CONNECTICUT 
Sage-Allen, Hartford 
FLORIDA 
Seminole Furn. Co., Tampa 
GEORGIA 
Michael Bros., Athens Mar. 5-17 
ILLINOIS 
The Fair, Chicago 
INDIANA 
The Wm. H. Block Co., 
Indianapolis 
KANSAS 
Allen W. Hinkel Co., Wichita Mar. 5-17 
LOUISKANA 
Maison Blanche, New Orleans Mar. 12-24 


Mar. 12-24 


Mar. 12-17 


Mar. 12-24 


Feb. 12-24 


Mar. 12-24 


Mar. 12-24 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Jordan Marsh, Boston Feb. 26-Mar. 10 
MICHIGAN 
Crowley-Milner Co., Detroit 
MISSOURI 
Emery, Bird, Thayer, Kansas City Maf. 5-17 
Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis Mar. 3-10 
NEW JERSEY 
Bamberger’s, Newark Mar. 9-17 
NEW YORK 
Hills, Mclean & Haskin, 
Binghamton 
Sibley, Lindsay & Curr 
Rochester Mar. 12-24 
H. S. Barney Co., Schenectady Mar. 5-17 
E. W. Edwards & Son, Syracuse Mar. 5-19 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Morrison-Neese, Greensboro Mar. 6-17 
OHIO 
The Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland Mar. 19-24 


Mar. 5-17 


Mar. 5-17 





The John Shillito Co., 
Cincinnati 

Lamson Bros. Co., Tolede 

OKLAHOMA 

John A. Brown Co., 

Oklahoma City 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Gimbel Bros., Philadelphia Feb. 19-28 

Feb. 17-24 

Mar. 12-24 


Mar. 5-17 
Mar. 5-17 


Mar. 5-17 





ad 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
The James Tapp Co., Columbia Mar. 5-17 
TENNESSEE 
George C. Dury Co., Nashville Mar. 5-17 
TEXAS 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Houston Mar. 5-17 
VIRGINIA 
Miller & Rhoads, Richmond - Mar. 10-24 
WASHINGTON 
Frederick & Nelson, Seattle 
WISCONSIN 
Ed. Schuster & Co., Milwaukee Mar. 3-17 


Mar. 7-21 


SEND FOR A RULES BOOKLET TODAY — BE SURE TO SPECIFY, ART, LITERARY, MUSIC AWARDS 
Scholastic at — 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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BRITAIN IS SMALL — Only 603 miles long, Britain (in- 
cluding Scotland, Wales, and Northern Ireland) is about the 
size of Oregon, but with 40 times the population. Because it 
is an industrial power, Britain supports 47 million persons on 
an island that is nowhere over 
70 miles from the sea. 

AND FERTILE — a line 
drawn between Newcastle 
and Exeter would divide 
Highland Britain — mountain- 
ous, rocky, sparsely settled — 
and Lowland Britain — gently 
rolling, fertile, heavily popu- 
lated. Britain lies in the same 
latitude as Labrador, but 
warm Gulf Stream breezes, rain and fog, make its Lowland 
soil rich and damp. 

AND OLD — About 2000 B.C. a Mediterranean tribe ot 
Celts landed in Wales and Cornwall, and built a religious 
center at Stonehenge. While these ancient Britons kept to 
the highlands, the Romans, in 43 A.D., imposed their gov- 
ernment on Lowland Britain, founding many of today’s major 
cities and highways. When Rome withdrew, the Angles, 
Saxons, and Jutes took over, followed by Danes, Vikings, and 
Normans, who constructed Britain’s finest castles and cathe- 
drals. Lowland Britain became Anglo-Saxon, Highland 
Britain remained Celtic; and-the two did not merge until 
Scotland’s King James VI occupied the British throne, be- 
coming James I of England in 
1603. 

AND VARIED — Indented 
by deep fjords, fringed with 
wild islets, and covered with 
bleak, treeless moors, the 
tugged Scottish Highlands are 
tufted with heather. A weath- 
erbeaten poor “crofter” (sub- 
sistence farmer) or herring 
fisher, the average Highland 
Scot lives in a two-room stone 
hut with earth floor amd thatch roof. 

Many of his sons and daughters have moved to the Scot- 
tish university towns of Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Edinburgh, 
or work in the jute, cotton, armament, and shipbuilding in- 
dustries of Lowland Scotland. The Scots.accuse Britain of 
concentrating heavy industry in England at the expense of 
Scotland, of ignoring Scotland's potential water power. 

Between Scotland and England lie splendid sheep pastures, 
the grimy coal fields of Newcastle, and the fortress-topped 
region of Sir Walter Scott’s novels. Here too lies Words- 
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worth’s country — the low mountains of the beautiful Lake 
District, Britain’s main recreational area. Southwestward 
stretches a vast plain studded with cattle ponds and re- 
nowned for Cheshire cheese and Lancashire potatoes. South- 
eastward across the Pennine mountains is Yorkshire, with its 
huge coal fields, its woolen industry, its corn and pastures. 

Hull, Liverpool, and Coventry form the points of Britain’s 
industrial triangle, the Midlands, in which are also the heavy- 
industry city of Birmingham and the world’s greatest cotton 
center, Manchester. This triangle lies in the midst of the 
charming Midland shires, with thei: quaint farm villages of 
squat thatched stone cottages huddled around a church. 
Farther south trim fields, hedge-lined lanes, and pastures 
surround the university. towns of Oxford and Cambridge. 

To the west of the triangle is Wales, an isolated land of 
coal valleys, corn gardens, and sheep ranges where the peo- 
ple are intensely nationalistic, speak a most difficult language, 
and many still wear a tradi- 
tional “witch” costume (so 
called because of the shape of 
the hat). Wales is noted for its 
sheep dogs and the annual 
sheep dog trials. 

East Anglia, to the east of 
the triangle is a fenland-and- 
reed-swamp extension of the 
Netherlands that has been 
reclaimed by canals to pro- 
duce grains and truck garden 
crops. 

The “rock-bound coast” of Southern England is edged by 
cave-pocked chalk cliffs. The fisherman’s land of Cornwall is 
a flat plateau perched on a storm-swept peninsula of gran- 
ite cliffs that fall sheer to the hissing sea. Inland are the bar- 
ren expanse of Dartmoor and Thomas Hardy’s heaths. North 
of the steamship port of Southampton are New Forest, where 


‘ gypsies hang out; Salisbury Plain, largest military training 


ground; and Winchester, England’s first capital. Rolling 
chalky downs, oak forests, hop gardens, orchards stretch 
eastward to Dover, ending in the Dickens land of Kent. 
Every corner of the island 
converges toward Roman cen- 
ter of  Londinium — Lendon. 
Built atop low hills on either 
side of the dock-lined Thames, vith 
having a banking, commercial, 
slum-ridden East End; and a 
governmental, social, residen- 
tial West End, London is the 
bomb-scarred Héart of Empire. 
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Acme 
A centuries-old ceremony attends the annual 
opening of the High Court, when the judges 
march in procession to Westminster Abbey. 


“Mother of Parliaments” 


Britain’s Conservative Government Makes Haste Slowly in Social Reform 


HE British Cabinet is composed of Conservatives, 

Liberals, and Socialists who for the duration have 
buried the political axes to fight the Axis. The results have, 
for the most part, been satisfactory all around. The Con- 
servatives have become more radical and the Radicals more 
conservative. 

The British have had no general election since November, 
1935. In peacetime an election must be held, by law, at least 
every five years. But in 1940, because of the war, the House 
of Commons voted to extend its own life for another year, 
and it has continued to do so each year since. (It is the 
longest Parliament in British history since 1679.) At the 
same time, the three British major parties — the Conservative 
(popularly called Tory), Labor, and Liberal — agreed not to 
contest vacancies in the House of Commons for the duration 
of the war. Under this arrangement, if a member of Parlia- 
ment dies or retires, his party’s new nominee is not opposed 
by the other two parties, but the seat may be contested for 
by an independent candidate. In several of the recent bye- 
elections, the Conservative party was defeated by such can- 
didates. But a Gallup poll conducted in England in Febru- 
ary, 1944, revealed that 82 per cent of the people were 
opposed to a general election until the Nazis are beaten. 


The Parliament 


Under the British system, the executive, legislative, and 
judicial branches of government are partially fused. The 
governmental set-up is full of Believe-It-Or-Nots — although 
she has the oldest constitutional government in the world, 
Britain has no written constitution; although a monarchy, 
she is more democratic than most republics; the king has less 
power than a president; the House of Lords has no legisla- 
tive authority but enjoys some judiciary powers. 

The history of Parliament dates back to the 138th century. 
The power of Parliament — and with it the liberties of the 


people — grew through the centuries. The result is that the 
government of Britain is a blend of modern democracy, tra- 
ditions, and survivals. ; 

The British Constitution is not contained in any single 
document as is the Constitution of the United States. Like 
Topsy, it has “just growed” during the past thousand years. 
It is pieced together from many enactments such as the 
Magna Carta of 1215, the law of Habeas Corpus passed in 
1679, the Bill of Rights of 1689, et cetera. The basic law of 
the land may be amended at any time by an ordinary Act of 
Parliament. In the United States it requires two-thirds of 
Congress and three-quarters of the states to amend the Con- 
stitution, but in England a simple majority in Parliament can 
legally change the whole system. 


The Crown 


Great Britain is an hereditary monarchy. At the top of the 
governmental pyramid is the crown. The King is nominally 
the head of the state. To give him his full title, he is “by the 
grace of God, King of Great Britain and Ireland and of the 
British Dominions Beyond the Seas, Defender of the Faith, 
Emperor of India.” But his actual powers are very restricted. 
As one English statesman put it, the only right still retained 
by the King is to “advise, encourage and warn.” 

The King is also officially the head of the armed forces 
and of the Church of England. But here again his offices are 
purely honorary. He is, in a word, the respected symbol of 
the British Commonwealth. 


The House of Lords 


According to Gilbert and Sullivan's Iolanthe, the House 
of Lords “does nothing in particular but does it very well.” 
Throughout the centuries this upper house has been stripped 
of more and more of its powers. Finally, in 1911, most of its 
real legislative functions were removed. It has the right to 
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introduce bills, but nowadays confines itself to uncontro- 
versial matters. It no longer has an ultimate veto on bills 
passed by the Commons. The most it can do is to delay a 
money bill for one month, and return an ordinary bill for 
reconsideration by the House of Commons three times. 

The House of Lords is composed of some 750 members. 
They are (1) the Royal Dukes, who take no part in its activi- 
ties; (2) the hereditary peers of Great Britain, of whom 
there are about 675; (3) 16 representative peers of Scotland, 
elected for the duration of Parliament; (4) 28 Irish peers 
elected for life; (5) 26 bishops. This House is also the High- 
est Court of Appeal, but only the Law Lords, of whom there 
are seven, and other peers with judicial experience take part 
in this activity. 

There are many quaint customs retained in the House of 
Lords which add to the pageantry of its proceedings. The 
Speaker of the Lords is the Lord Chancellor who is titled the 
“Keeper of the King’s Conscience.” He presides, in a re- 
splendent robe and wig, sitting on a woolsack which sym- 
bolizes England’s rich medieval wool trade. Members bow to 
him, or in his absence, to his empty seat. 


The House of Commons 


The most powerful and most sacred institution in Britain 
is the House of Commons — the “Mother of Parliaments.” 
(The structure itself was destroyed by Nazi bombs on May 
10, 1941, but its dignity remains unimpaired.) By tradition, 
the King may not enter it. No military force may draw near 
it. No member may be arrested while he is in the House. 

The House of Commons numbers 615 members elected by 
direct ballot from as many districts. England has 492 mem- 
bers; Scotland, 74; Wales, 36; and Northern Ireland, 13. 
Women have had the right to vote since 1918 and are 
eligible to Parliament, 

Any British citizen over 21. pears of age may stand as a 
candidate for Parliament, provided *he or she can get eight 
electors to sign the nomination. There are no primaries -in 
Creat Britain, but every candidate must deposit $600, which 
he forfeits if he fails to receive at least one-eighth of the total 
votes cast. This ruling is to discourage frivolous candidacies. 

A candidate need not live in the area he wishes to repre- 
sent. There is also a limit set to the amount a candidate may 
spend for campaigning. Members of Parliament receive a 
salary of $2400 a year. 


The Cabinet 


According to Harold J. Laski, “the true executive for prac- 
tical purposes in the British system is the Cabinet.” The 
pivot of the Cabinet is, the Prime Minister. As a matter of 
course, the leader of the political party which has a Parlia- 
mentary majority usually becomes Prime Minister. He 
chooses the members of the Cabinet and other less important 
niche Every Cabinet officer must be a member of Par- 
lament. 

While in the United States a member of the Cabinet (a 
Secretary) is responsible only to the President, and can be 
dismissed only by him, in Britain the Prime Minister and his 
Cabinet form a single collective body, responsible to Par- 
lament, and they can be turned out of office at any time by 
an adverse vote. Thus if an important measure for which a 
Cabinet Minister is responsible is rejected by the House of 
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“Commons, the government falls and a general election is held. 

One of the unique democratic practices in the House of 
Commons is the so-called “Question Time” —a period set 
aside for the cross-examining of Cabinet Ministers on their 
activities. There is nothing similar to this in the Amercan 
systen?. 

The important thing to réfhember about the British gov- 
ernmental set-up is that it is flexible enough to bring about 
fundamental changes easily and quickly. Some of the pressing 
postwar issues in Britain today are Social Security, Housing, 
and Educational Reforms. (See issues of Mar. 18 and Oct. 
16, 1944.) 


Postwar Prospects 


By their indiscriminate bombings, the Nazis have demol- 
ished a good many of the slums. A large ‘housing project — 
“homes fit for heroes” — is also toward the top on the list of 
postwar undertakings. The first step will be, according to 
Prime Minister Churchill, the erection of thousands of pre- 
fabricated houses, equipped with modern conveniences. 
Later, permanent dwellings built along American apartment- 
house lines will replace the pre-war slums. And sweeping 
changes are also in store for the British school system. 

All in all, a moderately socialist Britain may be looked 
for after the war. There will be no return to poverty, slums, 
social inequality. New men, even new political parties, are 
arising to lead this Britain. There is the recently formed 
Common Wealth party, founded by Sir Richard Acland. It 
supports the Beveridge Plan and advocates nationalization of 
the basic industries and large-scale distribution of commodi- 
ties. The party has already won three seats in Commons. 
Then there is the Labor Party, democratically socialist in 
program, which in the opinion of many observers is expected 
to win a majority in the next general election. 

Will it be these organizations or a streamlined, revamped 
Consérvative party which will steer the British Ship of State 
in the years of peace? The British Tories are known for 
their ability to attune themselves to the demands of the 
times. Though few deny the signal accomplishments of 
Winston Churchill as war leader, there are many who ques 
tion his capabilities as a leader in peace. A general election 
would settle the issue. ' 


> British Information Services 
British Tommies are well informed. They hold weekly 
discussions through the Army Bureau of Current Affairs. 
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British Information Service 
Every possible acre in Britain is made to yield food. 


EFORE. the industrial revolution — roughly from mid- 
18th to mid-19th century — Britain grew enough crops 
to feed herself. Then she developed into a- center of 
manufacture, importing raw materials and food in exchange 
for her manufactured goods. So dependent did she become 
on imported food that before World War II it made up 65 
per cent of her food supply. In addition, practically all her 
fodder was imported from Europe. War brought Britain face 
to face with the grim reality that those countries from which 
she used to obtain her daily bread were either conquered 
or unable to send her supplies except over submarine-infested 
sea lanes. Britain got to work. 


_ Agriculture 


Swampland was reclaimed, fallow land- was seeded with 
grain and vegetables, forests were felled for new crops. 
King George changed his Windsor deer park into the largest 
wheatfield in England, and cockneys in London’s battered 
slums grew vegetables in bombed-out lots. Farmers were 
exempted from the army draft; it was made illegal to tempt 
men from farms to factories with higher pay; 28,000 school 
children spent holidays in the fields; and girls of the Women’s 
Land Army, 40,000 strong, labored the year round running 
tractors at night with blackout lights and driving into slit 
trenches when enemy planes dove down on them. 

Result: The island’s cultivation was increased from 12,000- 
000 to 19,000,000 acres. Today Britain has more tractors on 
small acreage than any country in the world. The Britain that 
used to be only six weeks from starvation is now a Britain 
that produces two-thirds of her own food. 

To cut down on feed and pasture land, most pigs and poul- 
try were allowed to die out. This caused a revolution in the 
national diet. Instead of the traditional meal based on meat 
and fat, Britons learned to eat vegetables and grain —a 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


change that made a Britain with 25 per cent malnutrition 
into a Britain nearly 100 per cent fit. 


Industry 


At Dunkirk, Britain saved its army but lost nearly all its 
equipment. It fell to British industry and labor to arm a 
defiant nation standing alone against the enemy. 

Unlike the U. S., Britain has no extra plants, no surplus 
land on which to build vast new factories. She simply had to 
switch from the manufacture of civilian supplies to the 
manufacture of armaments; from the production of textiles 
to the production of planes. Output of civilian goods was 
cut 67 per cent. To save plants making civilian goods from 
bankruptcy, Sir Oliver Lyttleton introduced the “concentra- 
tion scheme,” under which.the production of an entire indus- 
try was concentrated in a few plants, which produce for and 
pay for the maintenance of the closed plants. When new 
capital is needed, the government supplies it, and employers 
operate their new plants for the state, on a commission basis 

For raw materials, the new armament plants no longer 
could rely on Belgian steel, Norwegian and Swiss aluminum. 
Swedish iron, and Scandinavian lumber. Britain had to wait 
patiently for Atlantic convoys, and had to hunt for new 
sources of raw materials on her own little island. By some 
miracle, geologists discovered an oilfield — the only one ever 
found in England — that supplies 100,000 tons a year. (Most 
British oil comes from Venezuela. ) 

Above all, British industry had to fall back on one raw 
material that the island has in quantity: coal. Old veins were 
redeveloped. New chemical industries based on coal were 
expanded. Faced with a serious shortage of miners now in 
the army, miners were “drafted” back from well-paid war 
plants into the relatively low-paid pits. Coal, however, re- 
mains Britain’s most crucial industrial need, because wat 
industry has stepped up the annual.coal consumption. Britain 
has to send coal to Russia, too, as well as supply her own 
civilians. 

In Britain very few unions bargain with individual com- 
panies. Bargaining is done to a large extent between the 
Trade Union Congress (which represents almost every 
union) and the British Employers’ Confederation (which 
bargains with unions on behalf of its employer members). 
The Congress and the Confederation cooperate to supply the 
huge labor needs of war industry. Ernest Bevin, who had 
fought for 20 years to win for British labor a 44-hour-week. 
called upon the workers to carry the strain of a 75-hour-week. 
which, after the first crucial months, became 56-60 hours, 
with a minimum set at 51 hours. 

Until the end of both European and Pacific wars, no one 
may hire workers except through the Ministry of Labour. Ne 
one is allowed to change his or her job without government 
consent. No one in an essential industry can quit. A 4-6-week 
arbitration period must elapse before a strike; and non- 
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but hopeful 


sickness absentees are fined. But these hardships are endured 
with the satisfaction of knowing that British factories are 
turning out more munitions in proportion to the population 
than those of any other nation in the world. 


Commerce 


Now that British industry has passed its crisis, its most 
pressing problem is postwar trade. More than any other 
country in the world, Britain exists by trade. Because she is 
at the westernmost part of Europe, she became the chief 
warehouse for the continent. Because she is rich in coal and 
iron, she early became an industrial center. Because she has 
the largest, most farflung empire in the world, she built the 
greatest merchant fleet, importing raw materials from her 
dominions and colonies, turning these into manufactured 
goods, and exporting the goods abroad in exchange for food, 
more raw materials, and credit. 

What has World War II done to this favorable trade bal- 
ance? It has brought Britain to the verge of bankruptcy, 
facing a peacetime struggle for survival that is in some re- 
spects as tough as her wartime fight for life. 

Britain's net investment income at the close of the war 
will be about 60 per cent lower than it averaged in the three 
years preceding the war. She has been forced to reduce 
home consumption to a trickle, sacrifice foreign investments 
and trade connections to pay for supplies, suffer terrific losses 
in her merchant marine, and contract huge overseas debts. 
Instead of having credit everywhere, she owes everyone. 

On top of all this, she has the critical problem of British 
Malaya. Malaya used to export tons of rubber and tin to the 
U §., piling up a comfortable dollar exchange in the U. S. 
But if the U. S. continues its policy of promoting Bolivian tin 
and encouraging synthetic rubber, Britain will suffer badly. 

How can she continue to import the daily necessities of 
her people if she has had to sacrifice credit and incur debts 
abroad? “By doing without and by exporting” answer some 
of the British. Advocates of “doing without” bring up this 
point: Britain has become almost self-sufficient in basic war- 
time foods, but if after the war Britons clamor for more 
meat, then grain and vegetable land will have to be sacri- 
ficed for pasturage, and fodder and wheat again will have 
to be imported. To ward off this situation, many Britons be- 
lieve rationing and wartime diet will have to be continii@d 
after the war. Advocates of “export” point out that in order 
to obtain the imports needed for life, Britain after the war 
will have to export 50 per cent more than before the war. 

Export what, where, and how? That is Britain’s most 
crucial question. British exports have dropped 71 per cent 
since the beginning of the war. Britain's dominions and 
colonies used to be her top markets for industrial equipment, 
but today many of the dominions already have begun to 
industrialize, and will manufacture their own goods. 

The same situation applies to South America, except for 
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The Thames River normally is lively with commerce. 


the excellent trade with Argentina whose economy Britain 
practically controls. Wartorn Europe needs British goods, 
but can offer little in return, since it will be nearly bankrupt 
too. As to the U. S., it is a good market for British whisky 
and woolens, but in industrial tools and in the merchant 
fleet with which to trade these tools, it is an awesome com- 
petitor. 

Some Britons are hopetul, nevertheless, for they point 
out that Britain saved her machine tool industry during the 
depression of the 1930s by selling tools to Russia, and she 
can do this again. Another British hope is continued lend- 
lease. Britain has given copious reverse lend-lease by feed- 
ing and equipping many U. S. troops, and has asked the 
U. S. to continue lend-lease after the war. 

The 1945 lend-lease agreement provides that, upon the 
defeat of Germany, lend-lease to Britain will be cut 43 per 
cent but will continue in enough strength to enable Britain to 
turh over part of her armament industry to the manufacture 
of critically needed civilian goods. Also, part of the lend- 
lease supplies will be prefabricated houses and more food, 
and reconversion in the U. S. and Britain is to proceed at 
the same rate, so that there will be no competitive advan- 
tages. 

In order to trade at all, British industry is demanding pro- 
tection from the government. In this Britain’s policies differ 
from those of U. S. independent business. British industry 
believes security lies through restrictions on trade competi- 
tion between nations and through the formation of cartels. 

British industrialists expect their government to fix trade 
prices, to set up tariff protections, to encourage monopolies. 
The British government plans to stimulate British trade by 
special loans to exporting manufacturers, by tax concessions, 
and by low railroad freight rates for exporters. (In Britain 
the railroads are leased by the government, and the govern- 
ment also runs radio, telephone, and electricity.) 

Most far-reaching of all the government actions, and a 
move that most vitally affects the U. S., is a recent British 
monetary agreement with Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxem- 
bourg, and possibly France, that provides for mutual credits 
and favored trade, and fixes the exchange value of the cur- 
rencies of these countries in relation to the pound sterling. 
This close trade block will be in opposition to U. S. free trade 
policies; but Britain will be forced into many bilateral trade 
treaties unless the U. S. helps her commercially in the cru- 


cial years ahead. 
ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 








introducing 


the 79th Congress 


HE 79th Congress, which began its 

first session on January 3, appears de- 
termined to play a star role in the con- 
duct of the war and the making of 
postwar plans by the President and his 
advisors. 

During the sessions of the old (78th) 
Congress, in 1943 and 1944, there was 
much criticism of the Roosevelt Admini 
stration. Lawmakers charged that the 
Administration was seeking to broaden 
its war powers at the expense of Con- 
gress. Early in 1944 the 78th Congress 
rebelled against the President and 
passed a two billion dollar tax bill over 
his veto. Near the enc of the year it 
exploded into controversy over President 
Roosevelt’s appointment of six high 
State Department officials. And there 
is every indication that the 79th Con- 
gress intends to follow the 78th in care- 
fully studying every proposal made by 
the Administration. 


The Urge to Modernize 


Many students of government wel- 
come the desire of Congress to take a 
more active part in war and postwar 
plans. But they question whether Con- 
gress can assume greater powers until 
its law-making machinery is modern- 
ized. 

A growing number of members of 
Congress themselves agree that its law- 
making machinery — little changed since 
1893 — needs to be modernized so that 
Congress can act speedily on present- 
day problems. Let us see how Congress 
is organized to do its work at present. 

Congress is composed of two houses 
— the House of Representatives and the 
Senate. The U. S. Senate, called the 
“upper house,” was designed to serve 
as a check on the “lower house,” which 
some of the “founding fathers” thought 
might be too hasty in its actions. “The 
Senate,” said George Washington, “is 
the saucer in which the House tea is 
cooled.” Senators were not even elected 
directly by the voters. until: the 17th 
Amendment, but were chosen by state 
legislatures. 

Since 19]3, however, both Senators 
and Representatives have been chosen 


HOW IT IS ORGANIZED TO DO ITS WORK 


by popular vote. There are 96 Senators, 
two from each state, one-third of them 
elected every two years for six-year 
terms. 

There are 435 Representatives, ap- 
portioned among the 48 states accord- 
ing to population. Every state that has 
more than one Representative is di- 
vided into Congressional districts. Each 
Representative is elected from one of 
these districts. In addition, a state is 
allowed to elect one or two Representa- 
tives-at-large by a vote of all voters if 
its population entitles it to more Rep- 
resentatives than there are Congres- 
sional districts. All Representatives are 
elected every two years for terms of two 
years. 


“Of the People” 


Because of its large membership, 
containing many “green” lawmakers, 
debate in the House is carefully con- 
trolled. There just isn’t time to let all 
members talk as long as they wish. 

Senate rules are not as strict because 
its membership is smaller and the indi- 
vidual Senators usually are more ex- 
perienced than the Representatives. 
This freedom of debate is sometimes 
abused by Senators who “filibuster” — 
talk about anything to kill time — and 
thus prevent a vote on the bill they 
oppose. 

A cloture rule was adopted in 1917 to 
curb filibusters. It provides that upon 
a two-thirds vote of the members, de- 
bate on a bill may be limited. This rule 
is seldom made use of, because each 
Senator doesn’t like to restrict a prac- 
tice he might himself want to use some 
day. 

The approval of both houses is re- 
quired for the passage of a bill. But 
the House has the sole. power: to: intro- 
duce revenue (tax) legislation, while 
the Senate has the sole power to ap- 
prove or reject treaties with foreign 
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countries. The Senate also has the sole 
pawer to approve or reject officials and 
judges appointed by the President. 

The presiding officer of the House - 
the Speaker — is elected every two years 
by that body. He is really chosen by 
the majority-party caucus, held at the 
opening of each new Congress. Since 
the Democrats again have a majority 
in the present House, Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn of Texas will continue to hold this 
post in the 79th Congress. The Speak- 
er’s power to control debate on the floor 
of the House, and to “push” bills fav- 
ored by his party, makes him an in- 
fluential leader. 


Revolt Against ““Cannonism” 


Before the House rules were changed 
several years ago, the Speaker had a 
“strangle hold” on lawmaking. This one- 
man control of the House was at its 
height under Speaker Joseph GC. 
(“Uncle Joe”) Cannon, who served dur- 
ing the administrations of Theodore 
Roosevelt and Taft. 

Speaker Cannon had the authority to 
appoint all members of committees. And 
with two other members named by him- 
self on the Rules Committee he could 
decide what legislation should be con- 
sidered. The revolt against “Cannonism” 
started in the Speaker’s own party (Re- 
publican) in 1910, and resulted in a 
change in the House rules. The tremen- 
dous power of appointing committees 
was taken away from the Speaker, 
and he was not allowed to be a member 
of the Rules Committee, and his power 
to control debate on the floor of the 
House was restricted. 

The “floor leaders” of the majority 
and minority parties in*the House see 
that party orders are carried out. They 
are assisted by “whips,” who -bring in 
members when an important bill is up 
for a vote. 

(Concluded on page 10) 
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our heritage from Britain 
By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


E USE the term “mother country” loosely, and some- 

times recall that for about half our people, white and 
black, Britain is not a mother country. Yet we have inherited 
from her not only our language and literature but, to an 
astonishing degree, our legal and political institutions. 

The average person, to be sure, tends to emphasize differ- 
ences rather than similarities—to note that Britain has an 
hereditary monarch, while we have an elected President; that 
Britain has a Parliamentary system of government while we 
have one in which powers are separate; that Britain is a 
unitary state while the U. S. is a federal state; that Britain 
has an unwritten, while we have a written Constitution. 

But what is it that links us with Britain? In what ways 
do U. S. political institutions trace to British origins? First, 
and most important, is the great doctrine of government un- 
der law. “Freedom of man in society,” said John Locke, “is to 
have a standing law to live by.” A great part of British and 
American constitutional history can be described as a ful- 
fillment of this ideal. 


The Supremacy of Law 


In many ways since Magna Carta, certainly since the 
Puritan Commonwealth, the British have vindicated this great 
doctrine of supremacy of law. No king, no legislative body, 
no soldier is above the law. The law guarantees to every 
man certain rights and privileges in society, and no govern- 
ment can violate or impair them 

Many of. these fundamental rights are to be found in our 
own bills of rights, state and federal. These, too, are derived 
from British constitutional history — first found in Magna 
Carta (whose importance except as a symbol has been great- 
ly exaggerated) and then in the Petition of Rights of 1625 
and the Bill of Rights of 1689. 

This is British constitutional doctrine, and it is American 
constitutional doctrine. So determined were Americans to 
establish the supremacy of law that they put it into written 
Constitutions. The British do not have a written constitution, 
but men are as free, liberty as secure, under the Union Jack 
as under the Stars and Stripes. 


Democracy in Government 


Closely connected with this basic doctrine are others which 
Britain and America share; One of these is the principle 
that government is made for man, not man for government 
—the principle so eloquently. stated in the Declaration of 
Independence: that men are created with unalienable rights 
of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, and that “to 
secure these rights governments are instituted among 
men.” 

This doctrine seeméd obvious and even commonplace until, 
we awoke to the fact that in many ancient countries through- 
out the world it was repudiated. It has never been repu- 
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Sharing important government activity promptly 
with the people is one of our inheritances, even 
without the ceremonial’ crier still used in Britain. 


diated in Britain or America, and in both countries the 
machinery is available for translating it into practice — in 
Britain ordinary Parliamentary action, in the United States 
constitutional amendments or constitutional conventions. 

There is a third principle — and practice — which we have 
derived from the British and which the British have, in turn, 
derived from us in improved form. That is the principle that 
colonies are not governed for the benefit of the mother coun- 
try, that colonials are not an inferior order of peoples. In the 
18th century, to be sure, Americans were restless under what 
they considered British misrule, yet in fact British colonial 
policy even then was the most enlightened in the world. 

Our own colonial policy —laid down in the Northwest 
Ordinance of 1787 — was an improvement on the British; the 
British, in turn, profited by our example to make their prac- 
tice fit their principle even better 


Fundamentals and Flexibility 


One more political inheritance, if it can be called that, 
must be mentioned. This is not a tormal institution but, what 
is perhaps more important, a habit of action, an attitude of 
mind. That is the typically British and American practice of 
concession and campromise. One reason why our two coun- 
tries have been so notably free of revolution or political vio- 
lence, over long periods of time, is precisely this: that we 
have the habit of compromise. 

And this practice of compromise and concession is based 
on agreement upon fundamentals, upon respect-for all points 
of view, and upon confidence in the ultimate justice of our 
political machinery and public men. 

A closer study of our political systems would reveal other 
principles and practices that we have inherited from Britain 
— the representative system, the independence of the judi- 
ciary, the supremacy of the civil over the military, and the 
major part of our whole fabric of law and equity. 








© CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 
1. PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 


Match items in the right-hand column 
with those in the left by inserting the 
proper numbers in the parentheses. 


. Churchill ( 
. Attlee ( 
3. Eden ( 
. Bevin 


Minister of Infor- 
mation 
Lord Privy Seal 
Minister of Recon- 
struction 
( Prime Minister 
( financial adviser 
( Foreign Secretary 
( Deputy Prime Min- 
ister 
Chancellor of Ex- 
chequer 
( ) Mimister of Labor 
( ) Minister of Home 
Security 


. Morrison 

. Woolton 

. Anderson 

. Beaverbrook 
9. Bracken 


. Keynes 


. MOTHER OF PARLIAMENTS 


Underscore 
phrase. 


1. In peacetime, British elections 
must be held at least every: (a) 3 years; 
(b) 4 years; (c) 5 years. 

2. The House of Lords has: (a) 
power to levy taxes; (b) judicial pow- 
ers; (c) power of absolute veto over 
bills from Commons. 

3. The Speaker of the Lords is: (a) 
the Lord Chancellor; (b) the Prime 
Minister; (c) the Lord Privy Seal. 

4. The British make changes in their 
Constitution by: (a) a special conven- 


the correct word or 


tion; (b) a 2/8 vote of Parliament 
and a popular referendum; (c) a sim- 
ple majority in Parliament. 


5. A British cabinet member: (a) is ~ 


responsible only to the Prime Minister; 
(b) must be a member of Parliament; 
(c) is elected to his post by popular 
franchise. 


iil. BRITAIN: BROKE BUT HOPEFUL 


Mark each statement T (true) or F 
(false). 

1. Britain at the present time pro- 
duces 2/3 of her own food. 

2. There has been considerable de- 
crease in British pig and poultry grow- 
ing. 
3. The 1945 agreement provides that 
lend-lease to Britain shall stop as soon 
as Germany is defeated. 

4. British industry favors government 
price-fixing and international cartels. 

5. In Britain, all union bargaining is 
done directly with the company. 


IV. OUR HERITAGE FROM BRITAIN 


Mark each statement T (true) or F 
(false). 


1. The British Parliamentary system 
of government assures a definite sepa- 
ration of powers. 

2. Their Bill of Rights antedates our 
own first ten Amendments. 

3. The British Constitution has never 
been set down in a written document. 

4. The merger of England, Scotland 


and Wales resulted in a federal rathe: 
than a unitary state. 

5. British colonial policy before the 
American Revolution was more en- 
lightened than that of most other na- 
tidns. 


V. CYRUS H. McCORMICK 

Write the correct answer in each 
space. ‘ 

1. McCormick helped farmers har- 
vest crops with fewer farm hands by 
his invention of the 

2. In 1847, foreseeing the expansion 
of Western grain fields, he moved his 
factory to 

8. Because farmers rarely have much 
capital, he sold his products on the 
plan. 

4. In 1879 he was elected to the 
Academy of Sciences in ———____. 

5. Later on McCormick’s company 
merged with others to form the Inter- 
national Company 
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Words of the Week 

EAM (é 4am) initials of Greek Libera 
tion front. 

ELAS (é las) initials of Greek Popular 
Liberation Army. 

















The New Congress 
(Concluded) 


The majority and minority parties 
each select a steering committee, to 
act with the leaders of each party in 
carrying out party policies, and a Com- 
mittee on Committees, to select party 
members to serve on all the House com- 
mittees. The standing committees are 
divided between the parties in propor- 
tion to their membership in the House. 

Three committees among the 47 in 
the House are particularly powerful: 
The Rules Contmittee, which has a “life 
and death” power over the passage of 
bills because it can fix the date the bill 
is to be considered, and can regulate 
debate on it; the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee which prepares all revenue bills; 


the Appropriations Committee, which 
decides how federal money shall be 
spent. During wartime the Committees 
on Military and Naval Affairs also have 
important work to do. 

The Senate is organized along simi- 
lar lines. But no leader in the Senate 
thas as much power as the Speaker of 
the House. The Vite President, who is 
President of the Senate, can vote only 
in ease of a tie. The Senate also elects 
a President pro tem (fo: the time) from 
the majority party, to preside when the 
Vice President is absent. The new Vice 
President is Harry S. Truman of Mis- 
souri, while the President pro tem is 
Senator Carter Glass of Virginia. 

The majority and minority leaders 
in the Senate are influential because 
they guide party policy. The present 
majority leader is Senator Alben W. 
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Barkley of Kentucky. The minority 
leadership has been shared by Senators 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio, Wallace H. 
White, Jr., of Maine, and Arthur H. 
Vandenberg of Michigan. 

Each Senator serves on four or five 
of the more than 30 committees in the 
Senate. Among the most important are 
the Committees on Foreign Relations, 
Finance, and Military and Naval Af- 
fairs. 

Much of the’ lawmaking process is 
done through the committees of the 
House and Senate. And when plans 
are considered to modernize the meth- 
ods of Congress, the committee system 
naturally comes in for consideration. 
No one wants.to abolish it, but many 
experts believe it can be improved. 
This subject and others related to it 
will be discussed next week. 
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PERSONAL 
CONSUMPTION 





HOW BRITAIN HAS SWITCHED OVER TO WAR ize lyuy 


GOVERNMENT 
CONSUMPTION 





BRITAIN AT WAR 


HE colossal extent of Britain’s “last man in the 

last ditch” defense against the. Axis has been 
revealed in a recent Government report. It indi- 
cates that Britain’s war effort is greater than that 
of any other warring nation. 

Nearly half the entire population of Britain is 
directly engaged in the war effort. If the United 
States were to match this, we would have some 
65,000,000 people in war work. 

Britain’s armed forces now number 4,500,000 
men and 500,000 women out of a total population 
of about 47,000,000. Losses in the armed forces 
of Britain alone totaled 563,000 by last Septem- 
ber, while 186,116 civilians have been killed and 
wounded by air raids and robot bombs, and one 
out of every three homes destroyed or damaged. 
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This frightened baby did not appreciate 
ing. rescued by a stranger when Mrs. 
liot carried her to safety in a blitz. 


British Combine 





A robot bomb completely shattered this 
neighbor's home, falling timbers and 
flying glass left him dazed and tattered. 


Acme 


At the Pub is relaxation, which may begin with a game 
of dominoes and end with a parliamentary discussion. 


‘Meet the Elliots 


HE Elliots are an average British 

family. They are more reserved than 

Americans; like tea instead. of cof- 
fee; call dessert “a sweet,” suspenders 
“braces,” make-up compacts “flapjacks”; 
and wash with a sponge instead of a 
washcloth. But underneath such trivial 
differences, they are much like an aver- 
age American family. They have lived 
through more than five years of a war 
that has hit into their very home. They 
are tired, not only physically, but men- 
tally and émotionally.. Yet they “carry 


on. 
The Family 
Edward Elliot, the father, is 52, a 


lean, greying man who owns a “chem- 
ist shop” — that is, the medicinal end 
of a drugstore. (Britain has no soda 
fountains.) He makes $2,600 a year, 
from which he pays the government 
about 50 per cent in income tax and 
about 10 per cent in indirect taxes. His 
first store was blitzed in 1940, but as 
he was insured, he started business in 
another shop. For three years he enlisted 
in the Home Guard that defended Brit- 
ain from invasion (now discontinued). 

Rose Elliot, his wife, is 47 and a: com- 
petent housewife who works afternoons 
in a Sten gun “factory” set up in the 
local squire’s guest house. In the eve- 
nings she is an air raid warden. She 
helped dig out a neighbor when a robot 
bomb struck. 

The Elliots have four children, three 
of whom are away in the services: Keith, 
24, who joined the RAF at the time of 
Dunkirk; Sheila and Sybilla, 18-year-old 
twins, one in the Women’s Land Army 
and the other in the Auxiliary Terri- 


torial Forces; and Peter, a 13-year-old 


British Combine 


schoolboy. Evenings, Peter stands fire 
watch duty. 

Staying with the Elliots. are a niece, 
Alice, 25, and her infant son, Rodney, 
Alice’s husband is in the navy and their 
London home was ruined in.the battle 
of Britain. For $24 a week, Alice com- 
mutes six days a week by train to the 
melting shop of a nearby steel factory, 
a dim lofty building with a quarter-mile- 
long stage, down the middle of which 
the steel furnaces stand. In the glow of 
the brick ovens, at 8 a.m. she climbs up 
and takes her place in a crane over the 
heads of the women working below. 
(60 per cent of ordnance plant workers 
are women.) A three-quarter-hour pe- 
riod off for lunch at the cafeteria, during 
which a touring band plays popular 
tunes, is the only breathing spell Alice 
has until her “relief” comes on at 6 p.m. 
One third of British war production is 
turned out by women like Alice. 


Their- Home 


The Elliots live in Kent. Surrounded 
by rolling farm country and _ hedge- 
rimmed lanes, the town is a mixture of 
“modern” residential sections, stores that 
look Shakespearean, and a church — the 
bulwark of British life— that dates in 
part from the days of William the Con- 
queror. , 

Like most Britishers, the Elliots live 
in their own house — a nine-room stucco 
one to which rose vines cling the year 
around. “That vine’s our camouflage,” 
joked Mr. Elliot. “It covers up the dirt. 
You know, we arfen’t allowed material 
to paint our house.”“Or to re-upholster 
the chairs, or put up new curtains!” 
chimed in his wife. 

The bathroom has hot water only on 


At the County Council School Peter’s classmates 
survey the grounds with a school-made theodolite. 
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_ An Average Day with 
an Average British Family in Wartime 


special occasions. Mr. Elliot shaves with 
water heated in the kitchen. Since there 
is no central heating, each room has an 
open coal grate, but because the Elliot 
wartime coal allotment is only about 
one-and-a-half tons a year, only the 
fires in the living room (they call it the 
lounge) and the baby’s room are lit, 
and that only in the evening. Mr. Elliot 
thinks the Britishers’ immunity to damp- 
ness saved them from epidemics when, 
in the cities, they slept crammed to- 
gether on subway platforms. 

When some bombs fell in the neigh- 
borhood in 1941, the Elliots’ dining 
room wall blew out, and the room is 
now closed off. An American housewife 
probably would be horrified at Mrs. 
Elliot’s kitchen, for most British women 
have yet to know the luxury of a re- 
frigerator, an electric stove, or a wash- 
ing machine. A breezy “cold larder” 
serves as icebox, and a dry pantry takes 
the place of tin bins for storing food. 


Their Food 


“Ive learned to cook potatoes in al- 
most 200 ways!” Mrs. Elliot told me at 
breakfast consisting of sugarless oatmeal 
and kippers. With that remark we were 
launched on wartime Britain’s favorite 
topic of conversation: food. “Potatoes 
and turnips and sprouts are about the 
only food we have in abundance,” went 
on Mrs. Elliot, “and the government's 
Food Advice Centers tell us how to 
make vitamin-rich syrup from roses, and 
nourishing patties of dehydrated cheese 
mixed with potato flour. Out went roasts 
and Yorkshire pudding, and in came 
carrots, brown bread, and Woolton. pie 
(a deep dish vegetable pie). Every- 
thing’s rationed — even breakfast cereal 


Sybilla does dangerous work as an “aircraft pre- 
dictor” within a few yards of anti-aircraft guns. 


and crackers — except vegetables, flour, 
fowl, and fruit.” . 

“But you'd need an Aladdin’s lamp 
to get fruit, and onions are as rare as 
radium,” said Alice. “That’s why we 
have the garden.” And she nodded 
toward the window, beyond which lay 
the backyard. In peacetime it displayed 
their British love of flowers, but now it 
is torn up for vegetables. In one corner 
of the yard is a tin hut that protects 
against bomb splinters in raids, and in 
another corner is the Elliots’ prize pos- 
session: a shack with five hens, bought 
at $5 apiece. Because fresh eggs are un- 
obtainable in market, every Britisher 
who can keeps “fowls.” 


Their School 


After breakfast Mr. Elliot put on a 
worn overcoat and started off to his 
store, a distance of two miles that he 
walks, rain or shine. An American family 
like the Elliots would own a car, but 
the Elliots never felt they could afford 
anything but bicycles, and anyway no 
gasoline is allowed for civilian use. Alice 
left in coveralls, with her baby in her 
arms, to take him to the town nursery 
and go on to the train and factory. 

Then Mrs. Elliot, Peter, and I started 
off, she to do “earlybird” shopping. She 
wore a housedress she had made over 
from an evening dress, shoes with wood- 
en soles, no stockings, a clean but fray- 
ing coat. Peter and I left her standing 
patiently at the butcher’s, at the end of 
a line of 15 housewives — for the store 
had on sale a small supply of liver, 
which is unrationed but virtually unob- 
tainable. 

On the way to Peter’s school it seemed 
to me everyone we saw was a woman 
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in uniform: the postwoman; a woman 
window cleaner; a policewoman direct- 
ing traffic composed mostly of lorries 
driven by women; a girl dispatch rider 
for the Admiralty, hurtling past on a 
motorcycle. As we skirted the station I 
gaped at women porters, and women 
railyard workers. 

One of Britain’s famous institutions is 
her schools—not her “free” schools 
(what we would call public schools), 
but her boys’ “public” schools (what we 
would call private boarding schools). 
Each had its own old-school] tie and 
uniform (at Eton, for example, the boys 
wear striped “trousers, cutaways, and 
silk top hats), its own venerable tradi- 
tions (Winchester was founded in 
1394), its own quaint customs, and its 
own famed sport (Rugby was intro- 
duced at Rugby). For over 500 years 
these schools have trained most of the 
men who have governed Britain. 

But before the war only about 10,000 
of England’s 40 million people actually 
got the chance to go to the “public” 
schools. A few won scholarships to the 
universities, but most simply started 
work at 15. 

The war is changing this. In the 
army, the famed Army Bureau of Cur- 
rent Affairs organizes Town Meetings in 
every platoon, where the soldiers dis- 
cuss current affairs and social problems. 
The tax-ridden upper class is finding the 
tuition of the old schools too high, and 
poorer boys are going to be given schol- 
arships to them. Under the new Educa- 
tion Bill, the compulsory education age 
limit after 1944 will be raised to 16 in- 
stead of its present 14. (In Scotland it 
is 18.) 

Peter's school turned out to be a 
County Council school, where most 
families pay a small fee but many chil-~ 
dren attend free, and where the empha- 
sis is on vocational training. On the 
school’s two-acre field four boys were 
fixing a tractor engine. By the front 

(Concluded on page 36) 


The Home Guard is temporarily discontinued, but held 
in reserve and members keep their guns in condition. 
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On the Diplomatic Front 


GREECE, On Christmas Day, Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill and For- 
eign Secretary Anthony Eden arrived 
unexpectedly in Athens in a- last min- 
ute effort to solve the Greek crisis. For 
several weeks Greek Army regulars, 
joined by British troops, had been bat- 
tling in the streets of Athens with the 
ELAS, military wing of the communist- 
controlled EAM (National Liberation 
Front). The basic issue of the struggle 
was the government’s order to disarm 
all guerrillas not serving in the regular 
urmy. Last Spring all the resistance 
factions agreed to disband; in Septem- 
ber, 1944, Stephen Seraphis, Chief of 
the ELAS, and Napoleon Zervas, com- 
mander of the anti-communist guer- 
rila groups, the EDES (National 
Democratic Front), both promised to 
abide by this decision. But when the 
coalition government of socialist Pre- 
mier George Papandreou returned to 
Athens, the EAM representatives in his 
cabinet reneged on their pledge. The 
use of British troops to suppress the 
ELAS uprising was criticized in both 
Britain and the United States. The 
Prime «Minister's Christmas trip is ex- 
pected to result in the formation of a 
regency under Archbishop Damaskinos 
of Athens. 


POLAND. In a blunt statement in 
the House of Commons on December 
15, Prime Minister Churchill informed 
his astonished Polish allies that Britain 
was lining up with Russia in the de- 
mand that Poland céde to the Soviet 
Union all the territory east of the 
Curzon Line (over a third of Poland’s 
total area). In return, the Poles were 
to receive some of East Prussia and un- 
“ specified parts of eastern Germany. 
Many observers saw in Churchill’s 
speech a “deal” between Britain and 
Russia, whereby the Soviets were paid 
off at the expense of Poland for a Brit- 
ish free hand in the Mediterranean. 
The United States promptly dissoci- 
ated itself from the British stand. Sec- 
retary of State Stettinius declared that 
this country was opposed to territorial 
changes during the war and favored 
“a strong, free, and independent Polish 
State with the untrammeled right” of 
the Poles to settle their internal affairs. 

ITALY. The political storm in Italy 
has temporarily blown over. Following 


Britain’s recent “veto” of Count Carlo 
Sforza as possible successor to Premier 
Ivanoe Bonomi, the latter succeeded on 
December 11 in reforming his cabinet. 
Two of the six political parties — the 
Socialist and the Action — refused part 
in thé new government. Communist 
chieftain Palmiro Togliatti was named 
vice-premier in payment of his party's 
support, 

BELGIUM. The new Nazi counter- 
offensive has seemingly sobered the ex- 
tremist elements in Belgium. Political 
strikes and demonstrations have been 
called off. However, Premier Hubert 
Pierlot’s coalition government, * sup- 
ported by the Belgian Chamber of 
Deputies and apparently also by Gen. 
Dwight Eisenhower, is still struggling 
with the country’s political and eco- 
nomic headaches. 

CHINA. Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek has picked a new first-baseman for 
his team: Dr. T. V. Soong. This widely 
respected Chinese diplomat and states- 
man was recently named acting presi- 
dent of the Executive Yuan (equal to 
premier) in the place of Dr. H.. H. 
Kung, who a few weeks ago was re- 
moved also from -the post of finance 
minister. 


End of 78th Congress 


The 78th Congress officially expired 
on December 18. It had taken office in 
January 1948. The lower chamber at 
that time consisted of 222 Democrats, 
208 Republicans and seven from mi- 
nority parties. By the end of the term, 
because of deaths and resignations, the 
two major parties were in a 212 to 212 
deadlock. (In the new House, which 
met on January 3 of this year, the 
Democrats have a 243 to 190 lead over 
the Republicans.) During the closing 
weeks of the term, the Senate con- 
firmed the President's appointments to 
the State Department and defeated by 
a roll-call vote of 56 to 25 the St. Law- 
rence Seaway project. A bill to freeze 
the social security tax at the present 
rate of one per cent was passed in the 
House by a vote of 262 to 72 and in 


_the Senate by a vote of 47 to 19. The 


President signed the bill “reluctantly.” 
The President also signed the $1,500,- 
000,000 Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1944 to improve national and state 
highways and provide postwar jobs. 


SENIOR 


The New State Department 


The last days of 1944 were moving 
days in the State Department, with 
three assistant secretaries moving out 
and six new aides to Secretary Stetti- 
nius moving in. The “outs” were Adolf 
A. Berle, Jr., Breckenridge Long, and 
G. Howland Shaw. The “ins” were: 
Undersecretary Joseph C. Grew, for- 
mer ambassador to Japan; Assistant Sec- 
retary William L. Clayton, formerly 
cotton trade, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, and surplus property dis- 
poser; Assistant Secretary Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, former Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs; Assistant Sec- 
retary Archibald MacLeish, poet and 


* former Librarian of Congress; Assistant 


Secretary James C. Dunn, former di- 
rector of the State Department's office 
of European Affairs; and Assistant Sec- 
retary Brigadier General Julius C. 
Holmes, former deputy chief of staff of 
civil affairs for General Eisenhower. 

Secretary Stettinius has described his 
new group of assistants as a “team,” and 
said that each man will do his job. 

There were also changes among the 
ambassadors. Norman Armour, ambas- 
sador to Argentina, was named to 
Spain, replacing Carlton J. H. Hayes, 
resigned; Ambassador Laurence A. 
Steinhardt was shifted from Turkey to 
Czechoslovakia; and Major General 
Patrick J. Hurley was named ambassa- 
dor to China. 
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On the Battlefronts 


WEST: The mightiest, most costly 
battle Americans ever have fought 
raged over the coal mountains of the 
Saar, the iron mine towns of Luxem- 
bourg, and the snow-covered pine for- 
ests of eastern Belgium. Just as the 
American 7th Army was about to lunge 
through the Saar’s Wissembourg gap 
into southern Germany, and as our Ist 
Army was stabbing across the Roer 
River (last natural barrier before the 
vital Cologne plain of central Ger- 
many), Lt. General Siegfried Westphal 
put into practice Field Marshal von 
Rundstedt’s dictum: “To defend, one 
must attack.” Leaving his southern 
flank lightly held (because it has pro- 
tection from the Rhine River and -the 
mountainous Black Forest), and heav- 
ily guarding his northern flank (vulner- 
able because of the flat lowlands east of 
Arnhem), Westphal massed the German 
2nd and 5th Panzer Armies and the 
German 7th Army and hurled them in 
two salients into the central front (from 
Monschau to Echternach). Supported 
by dense fog, by V-1 bombs, by air- 
borne spies in U. S. uniforms, and by 
saboteurs sent to kill Allied leaders, 
the two German salients managed to 
fuse, shoving back American forces in 
the gap between them. 

When the weather cleared, 6,000 
Allied planes, stretching 400 miles 
across the skies, blasted at German sup- 
ply lines and panzer columns. Valiant 
isolated American units slowed the Ger- 
man advance slightly by sticking it out 
in surrounded St. Vith and Bastogne. 
And American forces at Stavelot and 
Echternach kept the Germans from 
spearing to the north and south. But in 
the center the Wehrmacht khifed for- 
ward toward the Meuse at Dinant, 
killing several groups of American war 
prisoners and mutilating scores of Bel- 
gian civilians. 

Military men agreed that the initial 
success Of the German breakthrough 
was due to (a) under-estimation of 
Wehrmacht strength despite its man- 
power shortage; (b) over-optimism as 
to the quick ending of the war after the 
swift Allied drive across France; (c) 
poor intelligence —the Germans were 
observed massing troops, but they 
fooled us as to the place of attack; (d) 
foul weather—fog and sleet that 
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grounded our planes in the beginning 
and covered all soldiers with a layer of 
frost; (e) expecting to attack ourselves, 
we had placed no mines or roadblocks; 
(f) shortage of Allied trucks, tires, in- 
fantry, due to premature conversion; 
(g) shortage of transport, due to the 
drain on shipping caused by the Philip- 
pine campaign. 

EAST: Red Armies encircled and 
pierced into Budapest, pushed to the 
Hron River in Slovakia, renewed their 
Latvian drive. 

ASIA: Inflicting perhaps Japan’s 
greatest military defeat, MacArthur's 
troops finished the Leyte campaign 
(113,221 Jap casualties, 2,748 Jap 
planes downed) by capturing Palom- 
pon, last Japanese stronghold. As 
weather blew drier, American ships 
risked lack of land-based plane support 
to speed through Jap-held waters and 
land men on the western island of Min- 
doro, where an airfield is only 155 miles 
from. Manila. B-29s again bombed Jap 
plane plants, while U. S. ships shelled 
Iwo in the Volcano Islands, from which 
Jap planes harass our B-29s. Under 
Chinese pressure, Japanese retreated 
from Kweichow and part of Kwangsi 
Province to consolidate their supply 
lines for a new attack toward Kunming, 
Burma Road terminal. 


The Trial of the Hitlerites 


The death of Chief Justice Edward 
C. Eicher, from a heart attack, brought 
to an end the 8-month-old mass sedi- 
tion trial in Washington. When the 
trial began, last April, 30 defendants 
(one of them has since died) were 
charged with conspiring against the 
United States Government and aiming 
to set up a Nazi state. The trial was 
marked by numerous attempts on the 
part of the defendants and their attor- 
neys to disrupt orderly procedure. 
Seven of the defense lawyers had been 
fined a total of $1,220 for misconduct 
in court. There were at least 500 mo- 
tions made by defense attorneys, either 
for a mistrial (a trial called off for 
some reason), or demanding that Jus- 
tice Eicher declare the defendants not 
guilty. Now that the case has ended in 
a mistrial, the Department of Justice 
must decide whether to hold a new 
mass trial or try each defendant sep- 
arately. Most of them are out on bail. 
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Japanese-Americans Free Again 


The War Department announced 
that effective January 2, “persons of 
Japanese ancestry whose records have 
stood the test of Army scrutiny” will be 
permitted to return to their homes on 
the Pacific coast. The order removing 
these citizens from their homes was 
originally issued on March 24, 1942. 
Under it 117,116 Japanese men, women, 
and children were moved from the 
four Pacific coast states to inland cen- 
ters. Several thousand of them will con- 
tinue to be blocked off from the coastal 
military area through Army orders is- 
sued against those known to be pro- 
Japanese in their sympathies. The re- 
strictions have been lifted, the War 
Department explained, because “exist- 
ing military necessity does not justify 
control over American citizens who 
have been determined not to be poten- 
tially dangerous.” A large percentage 
of those affected are the Nisei, native 
born Americans of Japanese descent. 


U. S. Needs More Men 


The Nazi break-through in Belgium 
and Luxembourg has brought forward 
again the problem of manpower short- 
ages in both the armed services and 
vital war industries. The War Depart- 
ment recently ordered Selective Service 
to increase the January and February 
calls by 60,000 to 80,000 men each 
month. It was also disclosed that the 
Army had shifted 55,000 men from the 
air force and 25,000 from the service 
force into the infantry to replace losses. 
In essential war industries some 4,700 
soldiers were temporarily shifted from 
the Army to help step up production 
in°critically short factories. 


International News Photo 
From the seat of his jeep somewhere 
on Leyte General Douglas MacArthur 
discusses events with Winston Churchill's 
liaison officer who is on MacArthur's staff. 








BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


CYRUS H. McCORMICK (1809-1884) 
Inventor and Business Pioneer 


YRUS H. McCORMICK’S reaper greatly hastened the settlement of the West, 
and gave the United States Government.a “secret weapon” during the 
Civil War. The 50,000 reapers in use in 1861 enabled the North to send 
thousands of farm hands to the army, and still raise and harvest large crops 
to feed them and the civilian population. Much grain also was exported. 

McCormick not only pioneered in the invention and improvement of the 
reaper, but also in the adoption of modern business methods. He was among 
the first to guarantee his product, and to sell it on the installment plan. 

In 1879 McCormick was elected to the French Academy of Sciences as 
having done more to advance agriculture than any other living man. In 
1902 the company founded by McCormick was merged in the combination 
which is known today as the International Harvester Company of America.. 
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father, Robert, was a pros- 
perous farmer who con- 
stantly sought to build la- 





1. Cyrus McCormick's 2. Robert McCormick worked 
years to build a reaper. When he 3. In July, 1831, Cyrus McCormick tested 
failed, Cyrus went to work on the his reaper near Steele’s Tavern, Vir- 
problem while neighbors jeered. ginia, and quickly silenced his critics. 
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bor-saving farm machines. 














CHICAGO WILL BE THE 
CENTER OF THE WEST, WHOSE GRAIN 
FIELDS WILL PROVIDE THE GREAT 
MARKET FOR OUR REAPERS ! 





4. Leaving Virginia, McCormick built a factory in 
Cincinnati. In 1847 he had the foresight to move 
to Chicago, a town of only 10,000. 
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5. McCormick was one of the greatest business or- 
ganizers of his time. He advertised widely and 
had agents sell his reapers on the installment plan. 








‘Text by Frank Latham. Drawings by Emby. 















HE violent explosion which made Mrs. Dalloway jump 

and Miss Pym go to the window and apologize came 

from a motor car which had drawn to the side of 
the pavement precisely opposite Mulberry’s shop window. 
Passers-by who, of course, stopped and stared, had just time 
to see a face of the very greatest importance against-the 
dove-grey upholstery, before a male hand drew the blind 
and there was nothing to be seen except a square of dove 

ey. 
met rumours were at once in circulation trom the middle 
of Bond Street to Oxford Street on one side, to Atkinson’s 
scent shop on the other, passing invisibly, inaudibly, like a 
cloud, swift, veil-like upon hills, falling indeed with some- 
thing of a cloud’s sudden sobriety and stillness upon faces 
which a second before had been utterly disorderly. But now 
mystery had brushed them with her wing; they had heard 
the voice of authority; the spirit of religion wa: abroad with 
her eyes bandaged tight and her lips gaping wide. But no- 
body knew whose face had been seen. Was it the Prince of 
Wales’, the Queen’s, the Prime Minister's? Whose face was 
it? Nobody knew. 

Edgar J. Watkiss, with his roll of lead piping round his 
arm, said audibly, humorously of course: “The Proime Min- 
ister’s kyar.” 
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PASSES 


By Virginia Woolf 


Everything had come to a standstill. The throb of the mo- 
tor engines sounded like a pulse irregularly drumming 
through an entire body. The sun became extraordinarily hot 
because the motor car had stopped outside Mulberry’s shop 
window; old ladies on the tops of omnibuses spread their 
black parasols; here a green, here a red parasol opened with 
a little pop. Mrs. Dalloway, coming to the window with her 
arms full of sweet peas, looked out with her little pink face 
pursed in enquiry. Every one looked at the motor car. Traf- 
fic accumulated. And there the motor car stood, with drawn 
blinds, and upon them a curious pattern like a tree. 

Nobody could help looking at the motor car and the tree 
pattern on the blinds. Was it the Queen in there—the Queen 
going shopping? 

The chauffeur, who had been opening something, turn- 
ing something, shutting something, got on to the box. 

The motor car with its blinds drawn and an air of inscru- 
table reserve proceeded towards Piccadilly, still gazed at, 
still ruffling the faces on both sides of the street with the 
same dark breath of veneration whether for Queen, Prince, 
or Prime Minister nobody knew. The face itself had been 
seen only once by three people for a few seconds. Even the 
sex was now in dispute. But there could be no doubt that 
greatness was seated within; greatness was passing, hidden, 
down Bond Street, removed only by a hand’s breadth from 
ordinary people who might now, for the first and last time, 
be within speaking distance of the majesty of England, of 
the enduring symbol of the state which will be known to 
curious antiquaries, sifting the ruins of time, when London 
is a grass-grown path and all those hurrying along the pave- 
ment this Wednesday morning are but bones with a few 
wedding rings mixed up in their dust and the gold stop- 
pings of innumerable decayed teeth. The face in the motor 
car will then be known. 

It is probably the Queen, thought Mrs. Dalloway, com- 
ing out of Mulbery’s with her flowers; the Queen. And for a 
second she wore a look of extreme dignity standing by the 
flower shop in the sunlight while the car passed at a foot’s 
pace, with its blinds drawn. The Queen going to some hos- 
pital; the Queen opening some bazaar, thought Clarissa. 

The crush was terrific for the time of day. Lords, Ascot, 
Hurlingham, what was’ it? she wondered, for the street was 
blocked. The British middle classes sitting sideways on the 
tops of omnibuses with parcels and umbrellas, yes, even 
furs on a day like this, were, sli thought, more ridiculous, 
more un-like anything there has ever been than one could 

. 





VIRGINIA WOOLP’S tragic death 

by suicide in 1941 brought to a close 

a career of almost legendary bril- 

liance and versatility. The daughter, 

sister and wife of distinguished writ- 

ers, she numbered among her friends 

the great literary figures of two gen- 

erations—Thomas Hardy, Stevenson, 

Ruskin, and George Meredith among 

der father’s friends; Katherine Mansfield, E. M. Forster, 

T. S. Eliot, Lytton Strachey, and V. Sackville West 

among her 6wn. Many of her friendships were estab- 

lished after she and her husband, Leonard Woolf, 

founded a publishing house, called the Hogarth Press, 

just for fun. Unknown young writers submitted their 

work, found publication, and won fame through the 
"Woolfs, whose choice of talent was unerring. 

Virginia Woolf herself began to write early and pub- 
lished her first novel at 24: With her three best known 
novels, Jacob’s Room, Mrs. Dalloway (from which this 
passage is taken) and To the Lighthouse, Mrs. Woolf 
“emerged . . . with the liveliest imagination and most 


delicate style of her time.” Her essays, many of them on 
women’s rights, show, in addition a cool, logical intel- 
lect. Fear of a mental breakdown drove her to death. 
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conceive; and the Queen herself held up; the Queen herself 
unable to pass. Clarissa was suspended on one side of the 
Brook Street; Sir John Buckhurst, the old Judge on the 
other, with the car between them (Sir John had laid down 
the law for years and liked a well-dressed woman) when 
the chauffeur, leaning ever so slightly, said or showed some- 
thing to the policeman, who saluted and raised his arm and 
jerked his head and moved the omnibus to the side and the 
car passed through. Slowly and very silently it took its way. 

The car had gone, but it had left a slight ripple which 
flowed through glove shops and hat shops and tailors’ shops 
on both sides of Bond Street. For thirty seconds all heads 
were inclined the same way—to the window. Choosing a 
pair of gloves—should they be to the elbow or above it, 
lemon or pale grey?—ladies stopped; when the sentence was 
finished something had happened. Something so trifling in 
single instances that no mathematical instrument, though 
‘apable of transmitting shocks in China, could register the 
vibration; yet in its fullness rather formidable and in its 
-ommon appeal emotional; for in all the hat shops and 
tailors’ shops strangers looked at each other and thought of 
the dead; of the flag; of Empire. In a public house in a 
back street a Colonial insulted the House of Windsor which 
led to words, broken beer glasses, and a general shindy. 
which echoed strangely across the way in the ears of girls 
buying white underlinen threaded with pure white ribbon 
for their weddings. Fof the surface agitation of the passing 
‘ar as it sunk grazed something very profound. 

Gliding across Piccadilly, the car turned down St. James’ 
Street. Tall men, men of robust physique, well-dressed men 
with their tail-coats and their white slips and their hair 
raked back who, for reasons difficult to discriminate, were 
standing in the bow window of Brooks’ with their hands 
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behind the tails of their coats, looking out, perceived in- 
stinctively that greatness was passing, and the pale light of 
the immortal presence fell upon them. At once they stood 
even straighter, and removed their hands, and seemed 
ready to attend their Sovereign, if need be, to the cannon’s 
mouth, as their ancestors had done before them. The white 
busts and the little tables in the background covered with 
copies of the Tatler and siphons of soda water seemed to 
approve; seemed to indicate the flowing corn and the manor 
houses of England; and to return the frail hum of the 
motor wheels as the walls of a whispering gallery return a 
single voice expanded and made sonorous by the might of a 
whole cathedral. Shawled Moll Pratt with her flowers on the 
pavement wished the dear boy well (it was the Prince of 
Wales for certain) and would have tossed the price of a pot 
of beer—a bunch of roses—into St. James’ Street out of sheer 
light-heartedness and contempt of poverty had she not seen 
the constable’s eye upon her, discouraging an old Irish- 
woman’s' loyalty. The sentries at St. James’ saluted; Queen 
Alexandra’s policeman approved. 

A small crowd meanwhile had gathered at the gates ot 
Buckingham Palace. Listlessly, yet confidently, poor people 
all of them, they waited; looked at the Palace itself with the 
flag flying; at Victoria, billowing on her mound, admired her 
shelves of running water, her geraniums; singled out from 
the motor cars in‘ the Mall first this one, then that; be- 
stowed emotion, vainly, upon commoners out for a drive; 
recalled their tribute to keep it unspent while this car passed 
and that; and all the time let rumour accumulate in their 
veins and thrill the nerves in their thighs at the thought of 
Royalty looking at them; the Queen bowing; the Prince 
saluting; at the thought of the heavenly life divinely be- 
stowed upon Kings; of the equerries and deep curtsies; of 
the Queen’s old doll’s house; of Princess Mary married to 
an Englishman, and the Prince—ah! the Pyince! who took 
wonderfully, they said, after old King Edward; but was 
ever so much slimmer. The Prince lived at St. James’, but 
he might come along in the morning to visit his mother. 

So Sarah Bletchley said with her baby in her arms, tip- 
ping her foot up and down as though she were by her own 
fender in Pimlico, but keeping her eyes on the Mall, while 
Emily Coates ranged over the Palace windows and thought 
of the housemaids, the innumerable housemaids, the bed- 
rooms, the innumerable bedrooms. Joined by an elderly 
gentleman with an Aberdeen terrier, by men without occu- 
pation, the crowd increased. Little Mr. Bowley, who had 
rooms in the Albany and was sealed with wax over the 
deeper sources of life but could be unsealed suddenly, inap- 
propriately, sentimentally, by this sort of thing—poor women 
waiting to see the Queen go past—poor women, nice little 
ehildren, orphans, widows, the War—tit-tut—actually had 
tears in his eyes. A breeze flaunting ever so warmly down 
the Mall through the thin trees, past the bronze heroes, 
lifted some flag flying in the British breast of Mr. Bowley 
and he raised his hat as the car turned into the Mall and 
held it high as the car approached; and let the poor mothers 
of Pimlico press close to him, and stood very upright. The 
car came on. 


Reprinted from Mrs. Dalloway by permission of Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., Inc., publishers. 
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OVE of country is a plant that grows from many roots, 

and one of them is poetry. We who speak English often 
find ourselves thrilling to the words of a poem that praises 
England. Nor need we be ashamed of this. Our language, 
our customs and our ideals stem from England. Magna Charta 
and our Declaration of Liberty are parts of the same docu- 
ment. We learn and love English poetry along with Ameri- 
can poetry. 

Familiar facts. I review them because they are my basis 
for selection from the wealth of English poetry. Poems in 
praise of English ideals are poems in praise of our ideals too. 
Many a Round Table poem today traces a direct descent 
from this poem written in about 1350 by John Barbour: 


“Freedom all solace to man gives; 
He lives at ease that freely lives! 
A noble heart may have no ease 
Nor aught else that may him please 
If freedom fails; for liberty 

Is prized above all other thing.” 


Through the long course of English. poetry we find these 
outbursts of patriotic enthusiasm. England’s poets have 
worried about her, scolded her, praised her, loved her. In 
“The Revenge,” that thrilling poem by Tennyson, Sir Richard 
Grenville is captured by the Spanish: 


“And they praised him to his face 
With their’ courtly, foreign grace; 
But he rose upon their decks and he cried: 


‘| have fought for Queen and Faith like a valiant man and 
true. 


I have only done my duty as a man is bound to do. 
With a joyful spirit I Sir Richard Grenville die!’ 
And he fell upon their decks and he died.” 


No half-way measures about an English patriot! If he says 
that he will die, be it clearly understood that he will! We all 
laugh sometimes about this dogged English pride. We tell 
the story of the caption in the English newspaper: Heavy 
Fog over Channel. Continent Isolated. Nevertheless, the 
spirit which printed that headline is the spirit which has 
hung on so grimly during this war and commanded the re- 
spect of the world. 

Everyone knows the ringing words of Rupert Brooke: 


“If I should die, think only this ot me; 
That there’s some corner of a foreign field 
That is for ever England.” 


It is far better that heroic boys should live, but so long as 
they must die in battle it is well for them and for the world 
that they die with such idealism. 

Of course, the English poet’s love of country is most often 
shown indirectly. And because indirect influence is more per- 
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suasive than argument, we find ourselves sharing his love as 
it it were our own. Shakespeare’s daffodils 


“That come before the swallow dares and take 
The winds of March with beauty” 


and Wordsworth’s daffodils 


“Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze” — 


do they not make the daffodils in our own gardens brighter? 
Then too, when spring and daffodils come, we are more than 
likely to increase our delight by saying, to ourselves or to 
anyone who will listen to us: 


“Oh, to be in England 

Now that April’s there, 

And whoever wakes in England 

Sees, some morning, unaware, 

That the lowest boughs and the-brushwood sheaf 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, 

While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 


In England — now!” 


Could we really love the sea properly if we had not read 
Byron or Swinburne or Masefield? England’s poets know 
that she is a “precious stone set in a silver sea” and we know 
that for us too “the wild old Atlantic is shouting on the sand.” 

One of the proudest and most devoted of English patriotic 
poems is William Ernest Henley’s “England, My England.” 
These two stanzas are from that poem: 


“What have I done for you, 
England, my England? 

What is there that I would not do, 
England, my own? 

With your glorious eyes austere, 

As the Lord were walking near, 

Whispering terrible things and dear 

As the song on your bugles blown, 
England — 

Round the world on your bugles blown! 


Ever the faith endures, 
England, my England: — 
“Take and break us: we are yours, 
England, my own! 
‘Life is good, and joy runs high 
‘Between English earth and sky: 
‘Death is death; but we shall die 
‘To the song on your bugles blown, 
‘England — 
‘To the stars on your bugles blown!’ ”* 


* Reprinted by permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons, publishers. 
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ENGLISH 


The Language with the 


Brensecan soldiers going to England 
were given a booklet called A Short 
Guide to Great Britain. In it was a sec- 
tion on “English vs. American Lan- 
guage.” But, you will think, the one 
European country where an American 
can understand the language is Eng- 
land. Supposing, however, that on your 
first day in London, you were to hear 
this: “The char-a-banc will arrive ex- 
actly on shedule. You will have enough 
time to nip into the nearest bazaar and 
buy a reel of cotton while I make a 
trunk-call to Ipswich. If you should re- 
turn before I do, stand in front of that 
hoarding on the opposite pavement until 
I come. You had better carry your mac 
and don’t forget a scribbling-block for 
if you fail to mention Avon in the lead- 
er you're writing for your school paper, 
you will be sent déWn.” How many 
words do you find that are familiar, but 
used in expressions that are foreign to 


you? You will have heard at least one ~ 


pronunciation that is new to you. 

If you run through the list below, 
you will find American equivalents for 
all these expressions and for many 
others that are English, but not Ameri- 
can. 

bazaar — 5 and 10-cent store 

black-coated worker — white-collar 

worker 

black treacle — molasses 

biscuit — cookie or cracker 

boots — shoes, or hotel-servant, bell- 

hop 

braces — suspenders 

brake-van — caboose 

bowler — derby hat 

bug — bedbug only, all others insects 

butter-muslin — cheesecloth 

char-a-banc — sightseeing bus 
cinema — movie 

clerk (pronounced clark) — recorder, 

bookkeeper, teller 

coat and skirt — woman’s suit 

corn — grain 

cotton wool — absorbent cotton 

dessert — fruit only; otherwise sweet 

dickey or dickey-seat — rumble seat 
drains — sewerage system 

draper’s shop — drygoods store 

draughts — checkers 

drawing-pins — thumbtacks 

dustbin — garbage or rubbish can 


othe. 


fanlight — transom 

first-speed — low gear 

frock — dress 

flat — apartment; block of flats, 
apartment house 

gear-lever — gearshift 

gee-gee — horse (slang) 

goods train — freight train 

gum — mucilage 

guard — conductor 

hoarding — billboard 

hire purchase, or hire system — in- 
stallment plan 

homely — pleasant, homelike, never 
ill-favored 

ironmonger — hardware store (dealer) 

joint — roast as of beef, mutton, etc. 

kiosk — newspaper stand 

leader — editorial 

leads — shingles 

lift — elevator 

lorry — truck 

lumber — odds and ends, not timber 

mac — raincoat or mackintosh 

milliard — billion 

multiple-shop — chain store 

note-case — billfold 

paraffin — kerosene 

pavement — sidewalk 

pillar-box — mail box 

pram — baby carriage 
perambulator ) 

pressman — newspaperman, journalist 

prise — to pry (up) 

pub — “poor man’s club,” saloon or 
tavern 

public school — private or prep school 

rates — taxes 

reel of cotton — spool of thread 

scone — biscuit 

screw-spanner — monkey wrench 

scribbling-block — scratch pad 

sent down — expelled 

skittles — bowling 

stone (weight) — 14 lbs. 

stores — groceries 

suspender — garter 

swedes — turnips 

tart — pie 

tram — street-car 

trunk-call — long distance 

undercut — sirloin 

vest — undershirt 

washing-up bowl — dishpan 

waistcoat — vest 

wireless — radio 


(short for 
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Words that mean the same in Eng- 
land may not sound the same as they 
do here. Schedule is shedule; garage is 
garage; finance is finance; skiing is 
sometimes sheeing; necessary drops its 
last a2 and becomes necess’ry; as do all 
other words ending in ary or ery; dahlia 
is pronounced daylia; laboratory labora- 
tory. In some cases, the words sound 
different because they are spelled dif- 
ferently: aluminum adds an i and 
changes accent — aluminium; specialty 
becomes speciality. Program gains im- 
portance by becoming programme, with 
benefit to the last syllable. Short a’s are 
usually broadened, although ration, pro- 
nounced with a long a here is pro- 
nounced with a as in cat in England. 

These differences in uses and sound 
of words are as nothing, however, com- 
pared with the confusion thrice com- 
pounded of English slang. Particularly 
the war slang. What, for example, 
would you. make of the following sen- 
tence by an RAF man: “The pukka gen 
is that he was brassed off with Wim- 
pies when he went for a Burton?” In 
our slang, the meaning is simple 
enough: “The real lowdown is that he 
was fed up with flying Wellingtons 
when he was shot down.” 

Here’s a list of service and war slang 
terms which would help you translate, 
if you were in England: 


adrift (WRENS and WAAFS) - 
away from headquarters 

bad show, or black show — not up to 
expectations 

browned or brassed off — bored 

chewed up — bawled ovt 

chokker — tired of it all 

coil it in (RAF) — shut up 

crickets — Nazi planes 

dripping — grumbling 

gen — straight goods; pukka — gen - 
lowdown; duff gen — bum steer 

Junkerschmitt — any kind of German 
plane 

killick - WREN’s sailor boy friend 

kipperkite — Coast Commander plane 

Mickey Mouse — bomb-releasing 
mechanism 

penguins — non-flying RAF personnel 

playing pussy or snake about — cruis- 
in the clouds looking for enemy 
planes 

pongo — WREN’s soldier boy friend 

pukka — straight goods, or good-look- 
ing girl 

shooting down —bawled out, or 
turned down 

swatting — cramming 

tiddley — all dressed up 

up the line — going on furlough 

the views — the low-down 

wizard — swell 
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WHAT DO 
THE BRITISH 
LAUGH AT? 


NOTE: For some curious 
reason, the myth has arisen 
that the British have no sense 
of humor, that their jokes are 
pointless and very unfunny. 
Here we present cartoons and 
a selection from Punch which 
makes fun of official regula- 
tions, as well as a new turn to 
an old familiar poem. We be- 
lieve they are as funny as our 
own humorous writings. 


Reprinted from “‘Britain’’ 
by permission of London “‘Punch” 


. . « andthen take the 
third on the right—or | 
suppose in America it would 
be the LEFT.” 


All Pigeons Must — 


DON’T dawdle in flight. The practice of catching insects 
on the wing is forbidden and will cease. 

Start your flight promptly, as soon as briefed. It’s a slack 
bird that stops to wipe his beak. on his own loft. 

Refrain from alighting on an object just because you see 
another pigeon there. He may be an enemy agent. 

Encourage a loitering pigeon to move on. 

Avoid the company of “tumblers.” Their aerobatics are 
insidious and waste time, besides being undignified. 

Keep a sharp look-out for hawks. If encountered, take 
avoiding action. 

Avoid gratuitous observations on the messages you carry. 
Remember that you are a carrier, not a critic. 

Don’t puff out your craw just because you think you are 
the bearer of an important operational order. It may only be 
a War Office letter. 

Fly around high peaks, not over them. This way you will 
save altitude and the time wasted in attaining it. 

Avoid loose cooing. The very clouds have ears. 

Don’t grumble at your grain. Every peck of it has to be 
brought in by our brave merchant seamen. 

Keep your beak out of other pigeons’ rations. The greédy 
hird is seldom air-minded. 

Keep your feathers always in good trim. Nothing shows 
up the slacker like ruffled plumage. 

Be careful of your deportment whilst on duty. Avoid rum- 
maging under your wing with your beak. 

Have your plumage overhauled when off duty. Carry out 
frequent pinion inspections on your own. Bear in mind that 
well feathered is well flown. 

Be a willing flyer at all times. Feigning a broken wing is 
the lowest form of malingering. Leave that to bush birds 
and the like as unworthy of a War Department bird like 
yourself. 

Take a pride in your wing power. Don’t be a penguin. 

If brought down by an ignorant sportsman, don’t give in. 
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Try to deliver your message on foot. Remember, it’s the 
staunch carrier who “gets there.” 

Conserye your strength whenever opportunity offers. If 
blown off course, make use of one of the many “Rest Porches 
for Storm-Tossed Carrier Pigeons” (RPSCP) now established 
@p all regular Carrier Routes. 

Overissues of grain will be written off during the present 
emergency, except in the case of officers. 


Reprinted from Britain by permission of the proprietors off 
London Punch. ~*. 


How | Brought the Good News from Aix to Ghent 
(Or Vice Versa) 


By WALTER CARRUTHERS SELLAR and R. J. YEATMAN 


I sprang to the rollocks and Jorrocks and me, 

And I galloped, you galloped, we galloped all three, 

Not a word to each other: We kept changing place, 

Neck to neck, back to front, ‘ear to ear, face to face, 

And we yelled once or twice, when we heard a clock chime, 

“Would you kindly oblige us, is that the right time?” 

As I galloped, you galloped, he galloped, we galloped, ye 
galloped, they two shall have galloped: let us trot. 


I unsaddled the saddle, unbuckled the bit, 

Unshackled the bridle (the thing didn’t fit) 

And ungalloped, ungalloped, ungalloped, ungalloped a bit. 
Then I cast off my buff coat, let my bowler hat fall, 

Took off both my boots and my trousers and all — 

Drank off my stirrup-cup, felt a bit tight, 

And unbridled the saddle: it still wasn’t right. 


Then all I remember is things reeling round, 

As I sat with my head ‘twixt my ears on the ground — 

For imagine my shame when they asked what I meant 

And I had to confess that I'd been, gone and went™ 

And forgotten the news I was bringing to Ghent, 

Though I'd galloped and galloped and galloped and galloped 
and galloped 

And galloped and galloped and galloped. (Had I not would 
have been galloped?) 


Envoi 
So I sprang to a taxi and shouted “To Aix!” 
And he blew on his horn and he threw off his brakes, 
And all the way back till my money was spent 
We rattled and rattled and rattled and rattled and rattled 
And rattled and rattled — 
And eventually sent a telegram. 


Reprinted from Horse Nonsense by permission of William 
Morrow and Co., Inc. 





> 
Reprinted from ‘‘Britain"’ by permission of London “‘Punch” 
“That's all for today, Edwards — we're home again now!” 
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Shakespeare’s tomb at Stratford 


What needs my Shakespeare for his honored 
bones 

The labor of an age in piled stones? 

Or that his hallowed relics should be hid 

Under a star-ypointing pyramid? 

Dear son of memory, great heir of fame, 

What need’st thou such weak witness of thy 
name? 

John Milton—Sonnet on Shakespeare 


Spring in an English forest 


The grass, the thicket, and the fruit tree wild: 
White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine; 
Fast-fading violets covered up in leaves: 

And mid-May’s eldest child, 

The coming musk rose, full of dewy wine, 
The murmurous haunt of flies on summer eves. 


John Keats—Ode to a Nightingale 


Canterbury Cathedral 


When that Aprille with his shoures soote 
The droghte of Marche hath perced to the roote, 


* * * 
Than longen folk to goon on pilgrimages, 
* * ox 


And especially, from every shires ende 
Of Engelond, to Caunterbury they wende... 


Geoffrey Chaucer—Canterbury Tales (Prologue) 


Sheep are the immemorial stock of England 


Where the arey flocks in ferny glens are feeding; 


Where the wil 


wind blows on the mountain-side. 
Emily Bronte—Often Rebuked. 


Milton’s cottage in Buckinghamshire 
Milton! Thou should’st be living at this 
England hath need of thee . . . 

William Wordsworth—London, 





The House of Parliament, seen from Boadicea’s statue. 


1 repeat . . . that all power is a trust; that we are 
scoomtali ‘or its exercise; that from the people and 
for the people all springs, and all must exist. 

Benjamin Disraeli—Vivian Grey, Chapter VII 


Where England meets the sea 


This precious stone set in the silver sea, 
Which serves it in the office of a wall 
Or as a moat defensive to a house, 
ainst the envy of less happier lands, 
This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this 
om-time deep in the country England. 

wliest of trees, the cherry now Shakespeare—King Richard H, Act I 
hung with bloom along the bough 
E. Housman—A Shropshire Lad, Il 


Stonehenge, the ancient Druid monuments 


The heathen temple . . . Older than the centuries. 
Thomas Hardy—Tess of the D’Urbervilles. 


« 








The Round Table 


Shadows 


Shadows are like the fingers of an old, old 
man, 
Trembling, blue-veined, reaching for some- 
thing, j 
Drawing back, and reaching again. 
Senile, twisted, crooked with age. 
Shadows are like the fingers of a bent, old 
man. 
Irene Johnson, 16 
Minot (North Dakota) High School 
Adele M. Anderson, Teacher 


They Will Remember Us 
(To Captain Stanley Morrill) 
They will remember us. 


Some day in peaceful skies, 
When a motor’s roar will not bring dread, 


Student writers’ own page ° 


When a motor’s roar will not bring tear, 
A plane will fly, 

Catch sun on silver wings, 

And they will remember us. 


Or some young boy 

Caught in the meshes ot his history book 
Will see a glimmer of what we were, 
Find a trace of who we were, 

And remember us. 


Or some good man 
Of a land long since made free, 
Tilling his fertile farm land, 
Tilling his peace-blessed farm land, 
Will lift his eyes to the west, 
Remembering long-stilled wings. 
Jean McArthur, 17 
Windham High School 
Willimantic, Conn. 
Cecelia Mahoney, Teacher 


Edited by CHARLOTTE VAN DE WATER 


War 


War is a mutilating thing. 
War is quite original, though. 
Non-conformist, war is. 
Turns out unique patterns — 
What else creates so uniquely 
blind painters 
fingerless violinists 
feetless dancers? 
Really individual creations 
deaf singers 
artists without hands 
poets without hearts? 
Originality is the theme, 
Heartbreak is the motive. 
Myrtle N. Karman, 16 
Olney High School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Benjamin Rubin, Teacher 





@ QUIZ YOURSELF! 


I. TAKE YOUR CHOICE 


When you have finished reading this 
issue, underline the best completing 
word or phrase in each of the following: 

1. “Royalty Passes” is chiefly (a) a 
problem in British traffic control; (b) a 
picture of how royalty affects most Brit- 
ishers; (c) a description of the funeral 
ot Queen Victoria 

2. Ma Parker proves that (a) it’s no 
use trying to help the poor; (b) baking 
is bad for the lungs; (c) there is often 
nc release from poverty and adversity. 

3. In England a char-a-banc is (a) a 
child’>penny-bank; (b) a pastry; (c) 
a sight-seeing bus. 

4. In RAF slang, “coil it in” means 
(a) shut up; (b) turn off the radio; (c) 
catch a fish. 

5. “All Pigeons Must—” is (a) a 
government directive issued to the 
RAF; (b) a satire on wartime orders 
and restrictions; (c) an Audubon So- 
ciety bulletin. 


il. NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH 


Mark true statements T, false ones F. 

1. Ma Parker's “literary gentleman” 
had great understanding and sympathy 
for her lot in life. 

2. A good deal of study and concen- 
tration are required for a full under- 
standing of “All Pigeons Must —.” 

3. Mrs. Dalloway was one of the 


three who actually saw the Queen’s tace 
through the car window. 

4. Although meanings ot words difter 
from American English, the British pro- 
nunciation is almost exactly like ours. 

5. In England, suspenders are used 
to hold up socks. 

6. Twelve stone would be a reason- 
able weight for an average-sized man. 

7. Robert Browning is the author ot 
tke lines: “Oh, to be in England now 
that April’s there.” 

8. Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales were 
written in Anglo-Saxon. 

9. “Life of Ma Parker” is an objective 
indictment of the conditions which made 
Ma Parker’s life so hard. — 

10. Ma Parker’s grandson was killed 


in the war. 


ill. WHO’S WHO 


Listed at left are seven British authors. 
Match them with the names of their 
works at right. There are three extra 
titles. 

(a) Virginia Woolf ( 1) “As You Like 

It” 

( 2) “Ode to a 
Nightingale” 

( 8) “The Revenge” 

( 4) “The Old Cu- 
riosity Shop” 

5) “Life of Ma 

Parker” 

6) “Royalty 

Passes” 


(b) Tennyson 


(c) William Ernest 
Henley 


(d) Katherine 
Mansfield 
( 7) “Sonnet on 


(e) John Keats Shakespeare” 
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(£) John Milton ( 8) “England, My 
England” 

( 9) “Pippa Passes” 

(10) “A Shrop- 


(g) Av E. Housman shire Lad” 


@ MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 


WORDS TO THE WISE 


From the following list find the right 
word for each blank. Words are from 
“Mrs. Dalloway.” 

inaudibly 
. sobriety 


a. f. antiquary 
b g. innumerable 
c. apprehension h. transmitting 
d. inscrutable i. discriminate 
e. veneration j. sonorous 


1. An editor must be able to 
between news and propaganda, 

2. The early Puritans were characterized 
by their in dress and man- 
ner. 

8. Radio has proved invaluable as a 
means of ———________ information in 
wartime. 

4. The sailor's mind was filled with 
——_____——. as he swam away from 

the sinking ship. 

5. Although the wounded soldier spoke 
—_______, the nurse knew he was 
trying to thank her. 

¢ 6. Nelson Eddy has a deep, 
voice. 

7. The town of Bethlehem is still held 
in ——_________ by Christians through- 
out the world. 

8. The radio ‘star received 
requests for her photograph. 

9. The American soldier tried to fathom 
his prisoner’s thoughts, but the Nazi's face 
WES  cinqrntubitinentionnt 

10. Uncle Bob, who is an —_____-—_- 
was delighted to receive an ancient Japan- 
ese sword from his nephew stationed at 


Guam. 
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By Katherine Mansfield 


HEN the literary gentleman, whose 

flat old Ma Parker cleaned every 
Tuesday, opened the door to her that 
morning, he asked after her grandson. 
Ma Parker stood on the door mat inside 
the dark little hall, and she stretched 
out her hand to help her gentleman 
shut the door before she replied. “We 
buried ‘im yesterday, sir,” she said 
quietly. 

“Oh, dear me! I’m sorry to hear that, 
said the literary gentleman in a shocked 
tone. He was in the middle of his break 
fast. He wore a very shabby dressing. 
gown and carried a crumpled news- 
paper in one hand. But he felt awk- 
ward. He could hardly go back to the 
warm  sitting-room “without saying 
something — something more. Then be 
cause these people set such store by 
funerals he said kindly, “I hope the 
funeral went off all right.” 

“Beg parding, sir?” said old Ma 
Parker huskily. 

Poor old bird! She did look dashed. 
“I hope the funeral was a-a-success,’ 
said he. Ma Parker gave no answer 
She bent her head and hobbled off to 
the kitchen, clasping the old fish bag 
that held her cleaning things and an 
apron and a pair of felt shoes. The 
literary gentleman raised his eyebrows 
and went back to his breakfast. 

“Overcome, I suppose,” he said aloud. 
helping himself to the marmalade. 

Ma Parker drew the two jetty spears 
out of her tonque and hung it behind 
the door. She unhooked her worn 
jacket and hung that up too. Then she 
tied her apron and sat down to take off 
her boots. To take off her boots or to put 
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Life of 
MA PARKER 


Hearts of oak like Ma‘s have brought 
England close to victory today 


them on was an agony to her, but it had 
been an agony for years. In fact, she was 
so accustomed to the pain that her face 
was drawn and screwed up ready for the 
twinge before she'd so much as untied 
the laces. That over, she sat back with 
a sigh and softly rubbed her knees. . . . 

“Gran! Gran!” her little grandson 
stood on her lap in his button boots. 
He'd just come in from playing in the 
street. : 

“Look what a state you ve made you 
gran’s skirt into — you wicked boy!” 

But he put his arms round her neck 
and rubbed his cheek against hers. 

“Gran, gi’ us a penny!” he coaxed 

“Be off with you; Gran ain’t got no 
vennies.” 

‘Yes, you ‘ave.” 

“No, I ain't.” 

‘Yes, you ‘ave. Gi’ us one!” 

Already she was feeling for the old 
squashed, black leather purse. 

“Well, what'll you give your gran? 
He gave a shy laugh and pressed 
closer. She <elt his eyelids quivering 
igainst her cheek. 

“I ain't got nothing,” he murmured 

The old woman sprang up, seized 
the iron kettle off the gas stove and 
took it over to the sink. The noise of 
the water drumming in the kettle dead 
ened her pain, it seemed. She filled the 
nail, too, and the washing-up bowl. 

It would take a whole book to de 
scribe the state of that kitchen. During 
the week the literary gentleman “did” 
for himself. That is to say, he emptied 
the tea- leaves aow and again into a 
jam jar set aside for that purpose, and 
if he ran out of clean forks he wiped 
over one or two on the roller towel. 
Otherwise, as he explained to his 
friends, his “system” was quite simple, 


and he couldn't understand why peo- 
ple made all this fuss about house 
keeping. 

“You simply dirty everything you've 
got, get a hag once a week to clean up, 
and the thing’s done.” 

The result looked like a gigantic dust- 
bin. Even the floor was littered with 
toast crusts, envelopes, cigarette ends. 
But Ma Parker bore him no grudge. 
She pitied the poor young gentleman 
for having nc one to look after him 
Out of the smudgy little window you 
could see an immense expanse of sad- 
looking sky, and whenever there were 
clouds they looked very worn, old 
clouds, frayed at the edges, with holes 
in them, or dark stains like tea. 

While the water was heating, Ma 
’arker began sweeping the floor. 

“Yes,” she thought, as the broom 
snocked, “what with one thing and an- 
other, I've had my share. I’ve had a 
hard life.” 

Even the neighbors said that of he: 
Many a time, hobbling home with he: 
fish bag she heard them, waiting at the 
“orner, or leaning over the area railings, 
say among themselves, “she’s had a 
hard life, has Ma Parker.” And it was 
so true she wasn’t in the least proud of 
it. It was just as if you were to say 
she lived in the basement-back at Num 
her 27. A hard life! . . . 

At sixteen she'd left Stratford and 
‘ome up to London as kitching-maid 
Yes, she was born in Stratford-on-Avon 
Shakespeare, sir? No, people were al- 
ways arsking her about him. But she’d 
never heard his name until she saw it 
on the theaters. 

Nothing remained of Strattord except 
that “sitting in*the fireplace of a eve- 
ning you could see the stars through 
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the chimley,” and “Mother always ’ad ’er 
side of bacon ’anging from the ceiling.” 
And there was something—a bush, 
there was — at the front door, that smelt 
ever so nice. But the bush was very 
vague. She’d only remembered it once 
or twice in the hospital, when she'd 
been taken back. 

That was a dreadful place — her first 
place. She was never allowed out. She 
never went upstairs except for prayers 


morning and evening. It was a fair cel-! 


lar. And the cook was a cruel woman. 
She used to snatch her letters from 
home before she’d read them, and throw 
them in the range because they made 
her dreamy. And the beedles! Would 
you believe it? — until she came to Lon- 
don she'd never seen a black beedle. 
Here Ma always gave a little laugh, as 
though — not to have seen a_ black 
beedle! Well! It was as if to say you'd 
never seen your own feet 

When that family was sold up she 
went as “help” to a doctor’s house, and 
after two years there, on the run from 
morning till night, she married her hus- 
band. He was a baker. 

“A baker, Mrs. Parker!” the literary 
gentleman would say. For occasionally 
he laid aside his tomes and lent an 
ear, at least, to this product called Life. 
“It must be rather nice to be married 
to a baker!” 

Mrs. Parker didn’t look so sure. 

“Such a clean trade,” said the gen- 
tleman. 

Mrs: Parker didn’t look convinced. 

“And didn’t you like handing the new 
loaves to the customers?” 

“Well, sir,” said Mrs, Parker, “I 
wasn’t in the shop above a great deal. 
We had thirteen little ones and buried 
seven of them. If it wasn’t the ‘ospital 
it was the infirmary, you might say!” 

“You might, indeed, Mrs. Parker!” 
said the gentleman, shuddering, and 
taking up his pen again. 

Yes, seven had gone, and while the 
six were still small her husband was 
taken sick with consumption. It was 
flour on the lungs, the doctor told her 
at the time. Her husband sat up in bed 
with his shirt pulled over his head, and 
the doctor’s finger drew a circle on his 
back. 

“Now, it we were to cut him open 
here, Mrs. Parker,” said the doctor, 
“you'd find his lungs chock-a-block with 
white powder. Breathe, my good fel- 
low!” And Mrs. Parker never knew for 
certain whether she saw or whether she 
fancied she saw a great fan of white 
dust come out of her poor dead hus- 
band’s lips. 

Rut the struggle she'd had to bring 


SHORT STORY 


KATHERINE MANSFIELD un- 
derstood people, and her great talent 
as a writer enabled her to translate 
this understanding into delicate, 
limpid, prose. Although she died in 
1923, long before the English people 
had to face their terrible ordeal of 
the war, she grasped the essentials of 
lives like that of Ma Parker—their 
endurance, their courage, and their 
patience with their hard and seem- 
ingly hopeless lot. It is because of 
these characteristics she has so clearly 
portrayed that we are able to under- 
stand how the English people rose 
above themselves, to endure the hor- 
rors of the blitz of °40. 

Katherine Mansfield’s art was the 
result of discipline and self-criticism. 
Much of it was unfinished at her 
death, and was collected and edited 
by her husband, J. Middleton Mur- 
ray, for publication. In a German 
Pension, Bliss, The Garden Party, 
and the Short Stories of Katherine 
Mansfield contain most of her work, 
part of it reflecting her New Zealand 
childhood. 
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up those six little children and keep 
herself to herself. Terrible it had been! 
Then, just when they were old enough 
to go to school her husband's -sister 
came to stop with them to help things 
along, and she hadn't been there more 
than two months when she fell down a 
flight of steps and hurt her spine. And 
for five years Ma Parker had another 
baby — and such a one for crying! — to 
look after. Then young Maudie went 
away and took her sister Alice with 
her; the two boys emigrimated, and 
young Jim went to India with the-army, 
and Ethel, the youngest, married a 
good-for-nothing little waiter who died 
of ulcers. the year little Lennie was 
born. And now little Lennie— my 
grandson. 

The piles ot dirty cups, dirty dishes, 
were washed and dried. The ink-black 
knives were cleaned with a piece of 
potato .and finished off with a piece of 
pork. The table was scrubbed, and the 
dresser and the sink that had sardine 
tails swimming in it. 

He’d never been a strong child — 
never from the first. He’d been one of 
those fair babies everybody took for a 
girl. Silvery fair curls he had, blue eyes, 
and a little freckle like a diamond on 
one side of his nose. The trouble she 
and Ethel had to rear that child! The 
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things out of the newspaper they'd tried 
him with! Every Sunday morning Ethe] 
would read aloud while Ma Parker did 
her washing. ; 

“Dear sir, — Just a. line to let you 
know my little Myrtil was laid out for 
dead. . . After four bottils . . . gained 
eight pounds in niné weeks, and is still 
putting it on.” 

And then the eggcup would come off 
the dresser and the letter woild be 
written, and Ma would buy a postal 
order on her way to work next morm- 
ing. But it was no use. Nothing made 
little Lennie put it on. Taking him to 
the cemetery, even, never gave him a 
color; a nice shake-up in the bus never 
improved his appetite. 

But he was gran’s boy from the first. 

“Whose boy are you?” said old Ma 
Parker, straightening up from the stove 
and going over to the smudgy window 
And a little voice, so warm, so close 
it half stifled her — it séemed to be in 
her breast under her heart — laughed 
out, and said, “I’m gran’s boy!” 

At that moment there was a sound 
of steps, and the literary gentleman ap- 
peared, dressed for walking. 

“Oh, Mrs. Parker, I'm going out.” 

“Very good, sir.” ; 

“And you'll ‘find your half-crown in 
the tray of the inkstand.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“Oh, by the way, Mrs. Parker,” said 
the literary gentleman quickly, “you 
didn’t throw away any cocoa last time 
vou were here—did you?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Very strange. I could have sworn | 
left a teaspoonful of cocoa in the tin.” 
He broke off. He said softly and firmly, 
“You'll always tell me when you throw 
things away—won’t you, Mrs. Parker?” 
And he walked off very well pleased 
with himself, convinced, in fact, he'd 
shown Mrs. Parker that under his ap- 
parent carelessness, he was vigilant as a 
woman. 

The door banged. She took her 
brushes and clothes into the bedroom. 
But when she began to make the bed, 
smoothing, tucking, patting, the thought 
of little-Lennie was unbearable. Why 
did he have to suffer so? That’s what 
she couldn’t understand. Why should a 
little angel child have to arsk for his 
breath and fight for it? There was no 
sense in making a child suffer like that. 
From Lennie’s little box of a chest 
there came a sound as though some- 
thing was boiling. There was a great 
lump of something bubbling in his chest 
that he couldn’t get rid of. When he 
coughed the sweat sprang out of his 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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Students Reverse 
Voting Age Stand 


“FAO YOU think that the legal voting 
age should be lowered to 18?” 

This question, the high school leagues’ 
debating topic for the year, was asked 
of 83,353 high school students through- 
out the United States in the most recent 
poll of the Institute of Student Opinion 
which is sponsored by Scholastic Maga- 
zines. 

Fifty-two per cent of the students 
polled were in favor of lowering the age 
limit to eighteen; 43.5 per- cent were 
opposed, and 4.5 per cent were unde- 
cided. 

This is a complete reversal of the 
stand taken by high school students on 
the same question in May, 1943. In a 
poll conducted by the Institute of Stu- 
dent Opinion at that time, 53 per cent 
of the student voters opposed lowering 
the voting age to 18. Only 43 per cent 
were in favor and 4 per cent had no 
opinion. 

According to the national tabulation 
of the recent poll, both boys and girls 
favor lowering the voting age, but a 
regional breakdown of the poll results 
reveals that New England boys and 
girls are still strongly opposed and that 
girls in the Middle Atlantic and Pacific 
Coast states do not favor the proposed 
change in the voting laws. 

The Institute conducted the poll 
through its membership of more than 
1200 high school newspapers, and stu- 
dent reporters interviewed voters as to 
the reasons for their opinions. Typical 
of those in favor of lowering the voting 
age to 18 are: 

“If you are old enough to fight, you're 
old enough to vote!” 

“A high school graduate’s knowledge 
of civics should be a certificate that en- 
titles him to vote.” 

“If you earn over $12 a week, you 
have to pay taxes regardless of age, and 
if you help pay for the upkeep of the 
government you ought to have a say in 
it.” 

Representative opinions of those who 
opposed lowering the voting age were: 

“Fighting and voting are two differ- 
ent things. Just because an 18-year-old 
is fit physically doesn’t mean that-he is 
equipped mentally to vote!” 

“Intelligent voting is the result of ex- 
perience and understanding which few 
18-year-olds have.” 

“Eighteen-year-olds wouldn't take the 
responsibility of voting seriously enough, 
and that’s what we need — more serious, 
responsible voters.” 
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Life of Ma Parker 


(Concluded) 


head, his eyes bulged, his hands waved, 
and the great lump bubbled as a po- 
tato knocks in a saucepan. But what was 
more awful than all was when he didn’t 
cough he sat against the pillow and 
never spoke or answered, or evefi made 
as if he heard. Only he looked offended. 

“It’s not your poor old gran’s doing 
it, my lovely,” said old Ma Parker, pat- 
ting back the damp hair from his little 


scarlet ears. But Lentiie moved his head 
and edged away. Dreadfully offended 
with her he looked — and solemn. He 
bent his head and looked at her side- 
ways as though he couldn’t have be- 
lieved it of his gran. 

But at the last . . : Ma Parker threw 
the counterpane over the bed. No, she 
simply couldn’t think about .it. It was 
too much — she'd had too much in her 
life to bear. She’d borne it up till now, 
she’d kept herself to herself, and never 
once had she been seen to cry. Never 
by a living soul. Not even her own 
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children had seen Ma break down. 
She'd kept a proud face always. But 
now! Lennie gone — what had she? She 
had nothing. He was all she’d’ got from 
life, and now he was took too. Why 
must it all have*happened to me? she 
wondered. “What have I done?” said 
old Ma Parker. “What have I done?” 

As she said these words she suddenly 
let fall her brush. She found herself in 
the kitchen. Her misery was so terrible 
that she pinned on her hat, put on her 
jacket and walked out of the flat like a 
person in a dream. She did not know 
what she was doing. She was like a 
person so dazed by the horror of what 
has happened that he walks away - 
anywhere, as though ty walking away 
he could escape. . . . 

It was cold in the street. There was 
a wind like ice. People went flitting by, 
very fast; the men walked like scissors; 
the women trod like cats. And nobody 
knew — nobody cared. Even if she 
broke down, if at last, after all these 
years, she were to cry, she'd find her- 
self in the lockup as like as not. 

But at the thought of crying it was as 
though little Lenni leapt in his gran’s 
arms. Ah, that’s what she wants to do, 
my dove. Gran wants to cry. If she 
could only cry now, cry for a long time 
over everything, beginning with he: 
first place and the cruel cook, going on 
to .the doctor’s, then the seven little 
ones, death of her husband, the chil- 
dren’s leaving her, and all the years of 
misery that led up to Lennie. But to 
have a proper cry over all these things 
would take a long time. All the same. 
the time for it had come. She must do 
it. She couldn’t put it off any longer; 
she couldn’t wait any more. . . . Where 
could shé go? 

“She’s had a hard life, has Ma Park 
er.” Yes, a hard life, indeed! Her chin 
began to tremble; there was no time to 


| lose. But where? Where? 


She couldn’t go home; Ethel was 
there. It would frighten Ethel out of 
her life. She couldn’t sit on a bench 


| anywhere; people would come arsking 
_ her questions. She couldn’t possibly go 
. back to the gentleman’s flat; she had no 


right to cry in strangers’ houses. If she 
sat on some steps a policeman would 
speak to her. : 

Oh, wasn’t there anywhere in the 
world where she could have her cry out 
— at last? 

Ma Parker stood, looking up and 
down. The icy wind blew out her-apron 
into a balloon. And now it began to 
rain. There was nowhere. 


Reprinted - from The Short Stories oj 
Katherine Mansfield by permission of Al- 
fred A. Knopf, Inc. 
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British Civilian Leaders 


ECOND son of George V, King George 

VI had not been trained to be king, grew 
up as shy, serious Albert, Duke of York. 
Sent to Royal Naval College, he served as 
midshipman in Battle of Jutland and fin- 
ished World War I in France with Royal 
Naval Air Service. He attended Cambridge, 
married Scottish Lady Elizabeth Bowes- 
Lyon, became a pilot, went in heavily for 
industrial studies. A tireless worker, the 
King endures all war shortages, prefers 
tweeds to braid, has struggled all his life 
with a nervous speech impediment. 

Embodiment of fighting Britain is 70- 
year-old Winston Leonard Spencer 
Charchill,* energetic Prime Minister, writ- 
er, orator, son of Lord Randolph Churchill 
and his American wife. After Sandhurst 
(British West Point), he fought in India 
and at Khartoum. He became correspondent 
in Boer War, was captured, escaped, be- 
came national hero, was elected to Parlia- 
ment. First Lord of Admiralty in 1911, he 
created Royal Naval Air Service. An old- 
fashioned Tory imperialist, he yet de- 
nounced Munich appeasement of Germany, 
later welcomed Russia as an ally. 

Clement R. Attlee,* son. of a London 
solicitor, attended, “public” school, won 
honors in modern history at Oxford, studied 
law, worked as East London dockhand, 
became lecturer at London School of Eco- 
nomics. He hates communism, argued 
against Munich, is now head of Labor 
Party, and deputy Prime Minister. 

One of wealthiest Britishers, Oliver 
Lyttelton,* left Cambridge to win DSO 
and MC in World War I. In 1939 he quit 


Beaverbrook 


1945 


JANUARY 8, 


as. manager ot British Metal Corp. Ltd. to 
become controller of non-ferrous metals. 
Was president Board of Trade, concentrated 
war industry, set up price control and ra- 
tioning, became Minister of Production. 

Foreign Secretary and Leader of House 
of Commons, Anthony Eden,* considered 
Churchill’s most likely Conservative suc- 
cessor, is a scholarly gentleman of 46 who 
won honors in Oriental languages at Ox- 
ford, was Britain’s youngest major in World 
War I. He began “personal interview” di- 
plomacy, championed League of Nations, 
disapproved Italy’s knifing of Ethiopia, re- 
signed in opposition to Munich, won Stalin’s 
admiration, became Churchill’s War Min- 
ister 

Ernest Bevin,* tactless, hard-headed, 


-60-year-old bulwark of British labor, has a 


farming background, quit school to go to 
work. As secretary of Bristol] Unemployed 
Union, he organized Transport and General 
Workers’ Union, backbone of Trades Union 
Congress, secured minimum wage for dock- 
ers He built up a potent labor newspaper, 
was defeated by Churchill in 1926 general 
strike, 'in 1940 became Churchill’s Minister 
of Labor. 

Herbert Stanley Morrison,* Minister 
of Home Security and Secretary of State for 
Home Affairs, son of a policeman and a 
housemaid, left school to go to work, spent 
spare hours as soap-box orator, was secre- 
tary of budding Labor Party, then mayor of 
a London borough. As head of London 
County Council he removed poor laws, im- 
proved slum housing. A conscientious ob- 
jector in World War I, he spark-plugged 
World War II munitions production, led 
London through blitz. 

Frederick James Marquis, Lerd Wool- 
ton,* Minister of Reconstruction, is a popu- 
lar, fatherly-looking man, who as Food 
Minister saved Britain from starving and 
made Britishers healthier. He is former 
welfare worker, economics expert, World 
War I czar of civilian footwear, justice of 
peace, bank director, restaurant firm boss, 
head of a department store chain. 

Chancellor of Exchequer Sir John An- 
derson* is a lean Scot, son of a publisher, 
a graduate of Edinburgh University. He 
entered Colonial Office in Africa, became 
Minister of Shipping. A director of Vickers 
Ltd. (munitions) and Imperial Chemical 
Industries, he was Churchill's first Minister 
of Home Security, organized air raid serv- 
ices but was accused of tardy defense man- 
agement. 

Sir William Maxwell Aitken, Baron 
Beaverbrook, was 1940 Aircraft Minister, 
built up RAF, became Minister of War 
“Production, of Supply, of State, now is 
Lord Privy Seal. Born in Ontario, he sold 
sewing machines, was secretary to a banker, 
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merged Canadian cement industries, was 
multimillionaire at 30. Going to England, 
he became Britain’s largest newspaper pub- 
lisher. He frowned on League of Nations, 
urged Anglo-U. S. alliance, wants British 
Empire free of foreign trade competition. 

Churchill’s brain trust and present Min- 
ister of Information is Brendan Bracken, 
an Irishman raised on an Australian sheep 
ranch. Editor of England’s three top busi- 
ness magazines, he was first to.understand 
Nazi military economy. 

Sir Richard Stafford Cripps, one ot 
Britain’s sharpest minds, irritates conserva- 
tives, and both inspires and embarrasses 
his .own Labor Party with his idealism, 
brutal frankness, left-wing actions. Lawyer 
and authority on corporation law, he was 
Ambassador to Russia in 1940, failed to 
solve Indian puzzle in 1942. _ 

Dynamic economist John Maynard 
Keynes is financial adviser to Treasury, 
director of the Bank of England, Cambridge 
economics lecturer, and editor of Economic 
Journal. He was Treasury representative at 
Paris Peace Conference, wrote a book de- 
nouncing Versailles Treaty, published an 
influential theory of money. 

Sir William Henry Beveridge, sociolo- 
gist and author of Beveridge Plan, is a 
Scotsman, born in India. He attended Ox- 
ford, took honors in mathematics and clas- 
sics, taught- civil law. He did settlement 
work in London, established unemployment 
and labor exchanges, served in Ministries 
ot Food, Munitions, and Labor. 

Probable successor to late William Tem- 
ple, Archbishop of Canterbury and head 
of Church of England, is Cyril Forster 
Garbett, 69, Archbishop of York, sponsor 
of Malvern Conference for better world 
society. Son of a poor vicar, he was vicar 
of tough waterfront, then bishop of London 
slums. > 


* Member, War Cabinet. 














EASE OF USE 


Yes... we say Higgins Ink 
is so easy to use that even 
a baby can cope with the 
situation. Artists, draftsmen 
and students know that 
Higgins Inks actually “zip” 
their ideas in place. Use 
Higgins Inks for ease of ap- 
plication, precise perform- 


ance, uniformity and speed. 
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BOY dates GIRL 


Q. There’s a girl in my school 
whom I'd like to date, although I’ve 


| never really talked to her. My 


friends say | should just go over to 
her and ask her for a date. But I 
don’t think that’s the right way of 
doing it. What should | do? 


A. Think up some way to start a con- 
versation with her. You don’t have to 
have a coming-out party to meet people 
you go to school with every day and no 
one is going to wrinkle an eyebrow if 
you turn to a schoolmate, walking out 
of class or down the corridor, and say, 
“Did you get that reading assignment?” 
or “Think we'll beat Southside next 
week?” or “I hear you're interested in 
dramatics. Are you going out for the 
Spring play?” That’s your self-starter, 
but it’s a good idea to find out (by ques- 
tions such as these) what mutual inter- 
ests you have, before you ask her for a 
date. All you know, so far, is that you 
like her looks and manner, neither of 
which is sure proof that you two will 
click on a date. If, after several conver- 
sations, you still “go” for her, then ask 


| her for a date — at home! Even if she’s 
| convinced that you're the right sort of 


guy, her parents don’t know you from 
Boris Karloff — yet! 


Q. | took your advice about as- 
suming responsibility at home and 
proving to my parents that I’m 
grown-up enough to have dates 
(Scholastié, Oct. 16) but they still re- 
fuse. What else can | do to make 
them see it my way? 


A. Keep your shirt on and givethem 
time to become accustomed to your 
“change of tune!” Another thing, per- 
haps your parents object to your dating 
a boy\when they might not object to 
your being in a mixed (boy and girl) 
group. The best way to break into dat- 
ing is to entertain mixed groups in your 
own home. Get permission to have a 
small party (paid for out of your allow- 
ance or money you earn)’ and let your 
parents meet your friends before you 
ask to go out with them. It’s much 
smoother to say, “Remember the red- 
headed boy who was here at the party 


A | Ae 
yal? 
Le 


— well, he wants me to go to the next 
Hi-Y dance with him,” than to say “A 
boy I know has asked me for a date.” 
Of course, you have to be a good hostess 
in order to swing this. You can’t let the 
gang raise the roof, frighten the neigh- 
bors out of their'wits, or leave the living 
room looking as if a buzz-bomb had just 
passed through, and then expect your 
parents to be in favor of your dating 
the buzz-bombers! 

Another way to develop friendships 
with boys is on-the basis of common 
hobbies or mutual interests. If you're 
interested in airplane models, photogra- 
phy, or swing recordings— and Sandy 
Merritt is, too, then it’s only natural 
that sometime he might drop by to show 
you a new model or a prize photo, or 
let you hear a new Count Basie platter. 
If you and Chuck Conroy have to re- 

lines for the school play or 


v ts won't object to his 

to your house “on business.” 

Dad will say. 

Chick Conover — or whatever his 

name was — seemed a nice sort of boy.” 
That’s when you go ahead and stat 


your case! 


Q. In your discussion of “going 
steady” (Scholastic, Nov. 13th) | 
think you everlooked one angle of 

. Don’t you think it’s pos- 
sible that some high school “stead- 
ies” be really in love and not 
just thinking they are? 


A. Yes, it’s possible, but not prob- 
able. Some couples, now married and 
living-happily-ever-after, have proved 
your point, but their number is few 
compared to the large number who 
found the one-and-only years after they 
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lett high school. Some teen-agers are 
more mature than others, it’s true, but 
most of them fuily realize that they are 
not yet in a set groove as to their likes 
and dislikes, their aspirations and ideals. 
High school is the best chance you will 
ever have to know and to date different 
types of people, all within the same age 
group and with interests in common. To 
most teen-agers that’s an opportunity 
not to be missed. 


Q. There's a girl (there always is) 
who lives about 30 miles from here. 
| was never introduced formally, but 
went with my sister when she 
dropped in to see the girl's sister 
whom she’d met at summer camp. 
(Complicated, isn’t it?) | haven’t seen 
the girl since. (Gas-rationing.) 
Here’s my problem. I'd like to write 
to her (The Girl) without seeming to 
be a drooling wolf (I’m really bash- 
ful). Should | write her or should | 
duck my head in a pail of cold 
water???? 


A. Even if you haven't been tormally 
introduced, your sisters are good friends 
and you aren't a stranger to The Girl. 
Go ahead and write to her. Make your 
letter as informal as your meeting (Re- 
member me? I’m the boy who, etc.). If 
she doesn’t answer, that’s when you 
use the pail of cold water, clear your 
brain, and look around for a girl within 
walking distance! 


The mailbag is full to overflowing, but 
don’t stop sending your questions to Gay 
Head, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Those of 
the most general interest will be an- 
swered on this page. Please do not re- 
quest answers by letter nor enclose 
postage stamps. . 


when you work on your 


Costume Design or 
Fashion Illustration 


for the 1945 Scholastic Awards 


48 CASH PRIZES . . . TOTALING $640 


Consult the Contest Pages of this Issue for Complete Details. 


MEASURE YOUR DRAWING carefully so that it will be the correct 
size . . . it must not measure less than 9 by 12 inches. 


BE ORIGINAL. This is the judges’ main consideration. 
WORK NEATLY. A clean, unsmudged fashion illustration or sketch 
will be more attractive than an untidy one. 

FOR THE COSTUME DESIGN DIVISION 


MAKE DESIGN APPROPRIATE for a girl of high school age — two- 
piece suit, school dress, party dress, coat, or active or spectator sports outfit. 


ATTACH A SWATCH of the fabric you recommend for your design 


to your sketth, stating whether it is washable or dry cleanable. Choose 
your fabric carefully, making sure that it is suitable to the design. For 
example, if your entry is a sports costume, the fabric should be able to 
withstand rough treatment and bright sunlight. 


FOR THE FASHION ILLUSTRATION DIVISION 


INCLUDE A HEADLINE and space for copy and the store name in your 
fashion ad layout. 





ALWAYS LOOK FOR INFORMATIVE LABELS 
Whether you are choosing the fabric for your contest design or buying 
a new outfit for yourself, your best guide to quality, serviceability, fiber 
content and care is a factual label. Tags, such as the Crown* 
Tested Tag on rayons, show the results of laboratory tests for y-~ 
washing and color fastness, strength and other wearing qualities. g@@pmmercom 











TESTED 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATIO 


R A 
Producer of Crown Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers Tale stat be ewartes 
only to fabrics contain- 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., New York 15 Providence, R. I.5 - t a io oo 
Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. the CROWN Tests for 
e serviceability. 


* Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 








J fae 
STUDEN 
COMPOSERS 


$575 in prizes 


for your vocal and 
instrumental compositions 


'WENTY-FOUR prizes amounting to 

$50, $25, $15 and $5 will be awarded 
the winners in this contest, conducted 
by Scholastic Magazine in cooperation 
with the Music Educators’ National 
Conference and the RCA Victor Com- 
pany. 

Contestants may enter compositions 
in one or more of six classifications. 
Entries will be judged for originality 
of music ideas. For full information 
and your music division entry blank, 
write today to: The Music Awards, 
Scholastic Magazine, 220 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Entries must be sent not later than 
February 15, 1945. Improve your knowl- 
edge of music by studying the works of 
living American composers on Victor 
Records— 


SAMUEL BARBER 
Essay for Orchestra, Op. 12. Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy, Con- 
ductor, No. 18062—$1.00 
Adagio for Strings, Arturo Toscanini and 
the NBC Symphony Orchestra, No. 
11-8287—$1.00 

MORTON GOULD 
Pavanne, Boston “Pops” Orchestra, Ar- 
thur Fiedler, Conductor—No. 4456—$ .75 
Latin-American Symphonette (Symphon- 
ette No. 4), Rochester Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, Jose Iturbi, Conductor—M/DM- 
964—$3.50 

HOWARD HANSON 
Symphony No. 2, Op. 30, Eastman- 
Rochester Symphony Orchestra, Howard 
Hanson, Conductor, M/DM-648—$4.50 
Symphony No. 1 in E Minor, Op. 21, 
Eastman-Rochester Symphony Orches- 
tra, Howard Hanson, Conductor, M/DM- 
973—$3.50 


FREE BOOKLET “‘Music of 
Composers of the United 
States on Victor Records” 


The Educational Department, 43-14 
RCA Victor Division 
Radio Corp. of America, Camden, N. J. 


Please send me a free copy of “Music of 
Composers of ‘the United States”. 
Name... 


Poe eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


Address...... 


CU. cdvsescetcedeace eccccccccepece 


DE. veiccdenansvsheuassbetecet ] 


43-6136_14 
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Johnny Bull's Sports 


HEREVER an Englishman finds 

himself, on the white cliffs of Dover, 
in India or Africa, in desert or jungle, 
he will shoot or fish, arrange a game of 
cricket or football, lay out a golf course 
or level a tennis court. For the English 
are a sporting people. They Were play- 
ing football and soccer long before the 
United States was a gleam in George 
Washington’s eyes. In fact, long before 
there was even a George Washington. 

We still play the sports we inherited 
from them — golf, tennis, boxing, wres- 
thing, track and soccer. What’s more, 
two of our three major sports were tail- 
ored from English games. Baseball came 
from cricket and football from rugby. 
About the only sport that is 102% Ameri- 
can is basketball. 

We happily think baseball, basket- 
ball and football are the greatest sports 
in the world. And we've tried to show 
the English the light. At least a hundred 
American teams have attempted to 
popularize these sports in England. But 
it was no soap. The English paid polite 
attention, stifled bored yawns, then 
went home and played rugby and cricket 
like mad. 


Say ly Isn‘t So 


Thé truth is they think our sports are 
dull. This may sound like idiocy to you. 
Doesn’t everybody know our sports’ are 
the fastest, most exciting on earth? No. 
The English won’t give a Confederate 
quarter to see our games. There isn’t 
enough action for them. Though this be 
treason, we'll say this much: Cricket is 
faster than baseball, and rugby is faster 
than football. 

Along with soccer, cricket and rugby 
are the favorite English games. Soccer, 
or association football as Johnny Bull 
calls it, is by far the pet pastime. They 
play it much the same as we do. Or, 
rather, we play it much the same as 
they do. 

But, while the average American 
sports fan won't go across the street to 
watch a soccer game, the English will 
jam everything from a cigar box to a 
monster stadium to see their favorite 
teams. The attendance figures make our 
football crowds look like tea parties. It 
ist.'t at all unusual for a championship 
pro game to attract 150,000 spectators. 
The people will stand, sit, kneel, on 
perch on their ears to come within eye- 
shot of the action 

Cricket, which is second in popularity, 
is as English as tea and crumpets. Hun- 
dreds of American sportswriters have 
gone mad trying to explain the game 
simply and tersely. While we're a pretty 
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brave character, lite and space are too 
short to try explaining the game here. 

Suffice it to say that in,a very vague 
way the game resembles baseball. There 
is a pitcher (bowler) and ten fielders, 
who bear.such cute names’ as mid off, 
mid on, square leg and short slip. A 
game consists of two complete innings, 
with each man having a turn at bat in 
each inning. A player remains at bat 
until he is put out. Some great batsmen 
can score 100 or more runs in one turn 
at bat, in which case a match may last 
as long as six days 

The pitcher delivers the ball from a 
distance of 66 feet. He tries to displace 
« wicket, made up of three stumps, be- 
hind the batter. If he knocks them over, 
the batter is out. There are no foul balls. 
The batsman may hit the ball anywhere 
inside England. From there on, every- 
thing becomes beautifully confused. 

Rugby football ranks third in popu- 
larity. It corresponds. to our football, 
with severa] notable exceptions. The 
ball can’t be passed forward, there are 
no huddles after every play, action is 
continuous, blocking isn’t allowed, and 
there are no substitutions. Since the 
players wear jerseys, shorts and football 
shoes — no shoulder pads or helmets — 
you can see it tikes a lot of courage (and 
wind) to play it. 

Cricket is played by the schools, 
amateur clubs and pros. Rugby is 
mainly an amateur sport. Golf, tennis 
and boxing enjoy about the same popu- 
larity as in the United States. Rowing, 
however, is more popular in England, 


- (5 GREAT COACHES AGREE) 


Hot Oatmeal 


Herbert 0." Gritz” Crisler, 'a' Foo 


ball Coach, 
University of Michigan, says, “I know authorities agree 
natural oatmeal leads all other cereals in the basic stamina 
element, Protein. I consider a hot oatmeal breakfast the 
finest food for any training table.” 


Head Football Coach, University 


seh Cravath, of Southern California, says, “We 


know that oatmeal! is ‘Tops’ in Food-Energy. We know that 
it leads other cereals in Protein. Protein is a basic stam- 
ina element, and stamina is certainly a ‘must’ for the indi- 
vidual athlete or for a team.” 


Carl Suavely, Head Football Coach, Cornell 

7 University, says, “Food author- 
ities stress the fact that oatmeal leads other cereals in 
Protein, needed for growth, body-developmentand stamina. 
Also, that it leads all natural cereals in Food-Energy, Vita- 
min B,—both essential for the kind of pep and energy it 


takes to be a ‘winner’.” 
Head Basketball Coach, Univer- 


Adolph Rupp, sity of Kentucky, says, ““Author- 


ities have agreed that oatmeal gives young athletes definite 
advantages not matched in other cereals. It leads all cereals 
in Food-Energy and Protein, the food element required 
for lasting strength, stamina and fast-working muscles.” 
Head Coach, Northwestern 


Lynn Waldorf, University, says, “I have al- 


ways told my boys to build their training diet around basic 
building foods, such as meat, milk and whole-grain OAT- 
MEAL. Now authorities tell us why oatmeal is a great 
builder, that it leads all other natural cereals in 3 basic 
building elements— Protein, Food-Energy and Vitamin Bi.” 


_—* 
E gooker' TO PLAY WINNING 
BASKETBALL” BY ADOLPH RUPP 


No boy should be without this great booklet! Every page is filled 
with the kind of “plays” that has built a reputation for cu Rupp 
—one of America’s greats in basketball. Mail coupon NOW’ 


especially in the universities. 

As a whole, the English are more re- 
strained and sportsmanlike about their 
games. They seldom foul; they rarely 
boo. And they don’t pay their pro ath- 
letes fantastic salaries. The pros earn 
about as much as a good mechanic, 
which sounds perfectly logical to us. ~ 

-HERMAN L,. MaAsIN 


pre 


Pett Cee cesses ee Se eee ee SSeS eee ees ee eases eeeee== 7 : 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY ,20%.0%, BP 


hay voy Roel free copy of “How To Play Winning Basketball” 
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British Press Combine 
“Brooks, sent in as a stopgap, soon 
loses his leg stump to Martindale.” 
Sounds bloody but it’s Very cricket. 
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British Movies 


ONE. BILLION, three hundred mil- 
lion motion picture theater tickets are 
scld annually in the United Kingdom. 
Yet only 25 per cent of the pictures 
shown are made in England. The bulk 
of them come from the- United States. 

When the hazards of- movie-making 
under wartime conditions are consid- 


ered, it is a nine-day wonder that th2 
British manage to produce any films at 
all. Studio equipment is outworn, and 
space extremely short; the manpower 
shortage is acute; sound and lighting 
equipment are often beyond hope of re- 
placement. The bombing peril is a tre- 
mendous hazard. Gabriel Pascal’s pro- 
duction of Caesar and Cleopatra has 
been bombed off the set :everal times. 











NEW RADIO RELAY LINK 
FOR ‘TELEPHONE AND TELEVISION 


¢ Tiny radio waves are to be tried out as a new way to carry telephone 


speech and television programs over a link the Bell System will build 
between New York and Boston. * These waves travel in straight lines like 


beams of light. 


Because of the curve of the earth, the distance must be 


covered in jumps between sending and receiving stationg about 30 miles 


apart. © This is another example of the many ways the Bell System plans 


to make your telephone service better after the war. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM @® 





Naturally, after five years of war, the 
British préfer movies without war 
themes. Historical pictures have always 
been a British specialty. Two such 
films will ‘soon be forthcoming: The 
aforementioned Caesar and Cleopatra 
starring Claude Rains as Caesar and 
Vivien Leigh as Cleopatra, and Henry 
the Fifth, produced and directed by 
Laurence Olivier who also plays the 
title role. 

Alexander Korda, British director 
now in Hollywood, was one of the first 
to bring the use of technicolor to a new 
high. His production of Four Feathers 
was commended internationally for the 
manner in-which color emphasized and 
underwrote the picture’s story, instead 
of being merely a decorative accessory. 

Another top British director who has 
made a name for himself in Hollywood 
is Alfred Hitchcock. Lovers of Grade A 
melodrama will not soon forget his Brit- 
ish productions: The Lady Vanishes, 
The Man Who Knew Too Much, The 
Woman Alone. His American produc- 
tions include Suspicion and Shadow of 
a Doubt. 

A third director deserves honorable 
mention. He is Humphrey Jennings, 
whose semi-documentary films, The 
Silent Village and Listes to Britain, are 
classics of their kind. 

Moving picture techniques and top- 
flight directors are not the only “lend- 
lease” Britain has made to Hollywood. 
Many screen stars whose names are as 
familiar to us as our own were British- 
born and trained. 

The documentary film has been used 
to good advantage by British producers. 
They have made vivid records of the 
blitz, of the manner in which British 
workers perform their jobs, of the effort 
being made to use every inch of British 
soil. They have demonstrated health 
measures and promoted social legisla- 
tion: by describing working conditions, 
housing, and child care. 

Like Hollywood, Britain has its movie 
tycoons. Most potent is Arthur J. Rank, 
who aims to dispute Hollywood's 
monopoly of world film markets. He re- 
cently signed a deal with 20th Century- 
Fox which enables him to distribute his 
films in the U. S. In return, 20th Cen- 
tury gets producing facilities in Britain. 

Rank also advocates-eliminating union 
barriers between British and American 
film technicians which prevent Ameti- 
cans from working in Britain and vice 
versa. Rank intends to serid his produc- 
tion people to Hollywood to study Hol- 
lywood production methods, He wants 
to bring Hollywood technicians to Brit- 
ain as advisers, and hopes that more 
producers, directors, and actors from 
America will come to Britain to make 
pictures—-MARGARET SYLVESTER. 
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Super All-America 


ERE you are, folks: the super all- 

America football team of 1944, 
picked for you by hundreds of experts 
from all over the country. 

It’s very simple. We take the six out- 
standing all-Americas, put ‘em in a 
chart, as shown, and count noses. The 
players who get the most votes in each 
position make up our super team. This, 
plus five cents, entitles them to one copy 
of their favorite newspaper. 

This year 27 players got in on the 
voting. Only two were unanimous 
choices — Les Horvath, the sparkplug 
of unbeaten Ohio State, and Den Whit- 
mire, the Gibraltar of the Navy line, 
who, incidentally, is the only repeater 
from last year. 

For the first time in seven years, we 
had a tie = at center. The six votes were 
evenly divided between Tex Warring- 
ton, of Auburn, and Jack Tavener, of 
Indiana. 

As you can see, Army, Navy, and Ohio 
State dominated the selections, placing 


a total of eight men on the first team.™ 


Army, the No. 1 team, was represented 
by Glenn Davis and bone-crushing Doc 
Blanchard, while three other Cadets 
earned honorable mention. 

Ohio State, the No. 2 team, cropped 
up with three first choices in Bil] Willis, 
Bill Hackett and Horvath. A fourth 
Buckeye, Jack Dugger, made a very 
respectable showing at end. 

In addition to the great Whitmire, 
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/ e Knock-Out a letter 
from the word 





[K/t|$/s| 





---and get something that 
lets you down, but makes i 
you pick yourself up. | 


ARROWS S 





2. Knock-Out a letter 


from the word 





[S/E|T|B/A\C|K| 





| health 
legisla- 
nditions, 


---and get something 
worth two points—but not 
ration points. 


Navy placed guard Ben Chase and half- 
back Bob Jenkins on the first team. 

Our favorite football player in 1944 
was Ellis Jones, Tulsa’s rough, rugged, 
red-headed guard. Despite the fact he 
has only one arm, he was good enough 
to make at least one all-America team 

(Look’s). 

All in all, college football enjoyed a 
banner season. The many Navy V shifts 
caused plenty of headaches, especially 
to Cornell and Dartmouth. But the 
crowds were bigger than ever. 

Next year Army and Navy will be 
twice as murderous on the gridiron. 
Many of their stars will be back and, in 
addition, some of the country’s greatest 
college players will enter the academies 
in the fall. 

The colleges will have to struggle 
along with 4-Fs, 17-year-olds and Navy 
Vs — if they have any. 

—HerMan L. Masin 
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per cent. At your Arrow Dealer’s, $2.24 up. Send for free booklet, “‘The Story of Cotton,” 
Cluett Peabody & Co., Inc., 10 East 40th Street, New York 16, N.Y. 
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It’seasy if youuse Wildroot Cream-Oil Form- 
ula! This new kind of hair tonic does a 
swell triple action job to keep your hair in 
shape all the time. 


7 IT RELIEVES IRRITATING DRYNESS! Wild- 
root Cream-Oil doesn’t" contain a drop 
of alcohol. 
LANOLIN, the refined prescription ingre- 
dient that closely resembles the natural oil 
of the human skin. 


Instead it contains soothing 


2 IT REMOVES UGLY DANDRUFF! See if 
your sealp can pass the famous “‘Finger- 
nail Test.”” Just scratch your head—if you 
find traces of dryness or loose dandruff, you 
need Wildroot Cream-Oil. Buy the large 


economical size bottle. 

3 IT KEEPS HAIR WELL-GROOMED! Yes, 

and without a trace of that greasy Iook. 

And grooming without grease means no more 
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Meet the Elliots 
(Concluded ) 


walk three chaps were surveying the 
road, learning their “math” along with 
practical engineering. Inside, girls were 
working in chemistry laboratories, doing 
basket weaving, and dressmaking. 

I asked a teacher what most of her 
14-year-olds were planning to do. “Most 
of them will go into war work, as 77 per 
cent of the boys and 67 per cent of the 


{girls over 14 have already done. They 


train early for the forces, too, and boys 
over 14 can train in the Army Cadet 
Force or in the Sea Cadet Corps.” 


The Pub 


Leaving the school, I walked back to 
town and had lunch in a British restau- 
rant, one of many set up by the govern- 
ment to give the average Britisher a 
well-balanced yet cheap meal. Then I 
joined Mr. Elliot at his store, starting 
back home with him after he’d closed 
shop. The air was chilly, and a damp 
fog was settling over.the scarred town. 
Across the street a block of gutted, 
bembed stores displayed signs: “Still in 
Business. More Open than Usual!” 

“Shall we drop in at the Crown for a 
bit?” Mr. Elliot suggested. The Crown 
is an example of that-cornerstone of 
British social — and political — life, the 
pub. Pub is slang for public house or 
tavern, where more Britishers congre- 
gate than at all the movies, churches, 
and political rallies combined. The pub 
is not the equivalent of an American bar. 
The standard drink is warm beer,. and 
the pub is Britain’s most democratic in- 
stitution, a place where Britishers of all 
classes and convictions relax with a 
game of darts or shove ha’penny, discuss 
the war news, and argue about anything 
from cricket to the Beveridge Plan. The 
average Britisher hates a highly cordial 
“hail fellow” person (a “hearty” as he 
puts it), yet is a very social individual, 
and the pub is his club. 

We pushed open the door of the 
Crown and walked into a long, hazy 
room that smelled of sawdust and stale 
pipe tobacco. The walls were crammed 
with old boxing prints and playbills of 
years past. It was filled with men, some 
with mufflers loosened around their 
neck, most in caps and ~-black work 
jackets. Some oldsters sat at the back 
playing dominoes. The draper (dry 
goods) shop proprietor was playing a 
game of skittles with a Canadian sol- 
dier. Here you couldn’t smell the odor 
of wet plaster and brick dust that clings 
to bombed towns. Here everybody 
joked — the indomitable people who 
will never give in to hardship. These 
were the “little men” of Britain. 


— Nancy Genet 
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Behind the Mike 


Tke young girl and her escort, at- 
tending their first radio broadcast, were 
quite taken with a distinguished-look- 
ing and very dignified individual who 
stood in back of the master of cere- 
monies. 

“Who do you suppose he is?” the 
girl whispered. “Could he be the spon- 
sor?” 

“Or possibly a guest star,” suggested 
her companion, 

Then the broadcast began. 

“Here comes Colonel Bainbridge,” 
announced the master of ceremonies. 

There were sound effects of some- 
one approaching on horseback. At that 
point the distinguished-looking gentle- 
man stepped up to the microphone — 
and neighed. 


Frederick Laing in Coronet 


Please, Mr. Postman! 


In Scholastic’s mailbag recently was 
a lettér addressed to Gay Head and 
bearing in the upper left-hand corner 
of the envelope the inscription: IF NOT 
DELIVERED WITHIN FIVE DAYS, 
TRY LIKE HECK ON ‘THE SIXTH! 


Presto Change 


It was during an important Big Ten 
football game some years ago. Francis 
“Pug” Lund, star halfback of the Min- 
nesota Gophers, was playing his usual 
brilliant game but the opposition was 
plenty stiff. 

“Pug” had been, stopped cold in his 
tracks so often that he had begun to 
think the entire opposing team was con- 
centrating on him. After one particu- 
larly vicious play in which “Pug” was 
buried under a mound ef men, the half- 
back wobbled to his knees, then to his 
feet. He shook the cobwebs out of his 
head and glared at the crowded grand- 
stands. Turning to a teammate, he 
mumbled: “For Pete’s sake, how did all 
those people get back up there in such 
a hurry?” 


George Smedals in Coronet 


Sardine Story 

Scene: San Diego Bay 

1st Sardine: “Let’s go up to San Fran- 
cisco for the weekend.” _ 

2nd Sardine: “Oh, no. It’s much too 
long a swim,” 

Ist Sardine: “We could go by train.” 

2nd Sardine: “What? And be jammed 
in like a couple of soldiers!” 


Quote 
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@ The first U.S. ice-bockey 
game was played around 
1895. At that time, the 
hockey stick was called a 
bandy stick. 
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MATERIALS ON BRITAIN 


PAMPHLETS 
The following pamphlets may be ob- 


tained free from British Information Serv- 


ices, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
New York. 


John Britain. (Daily life and work ot 
average family ) 

The British Commonwealth of Nations 
(Folder with map) 

British Youth Answers the Call. ( Youth 
organizations, schools, farming, and indus- 
trial work) 

A Picture of Britain. (Background of a 
People ) 

50 Facts about Social Services in Britain 

Post War Planning in Britain. ( Unoffi- 
cial postwar planning 1939-43 ) 

Britain Looks Ahead. (Official State- 
ments, 1942-43) 

War Job. (Production of war materials, 
man and womanpower, factory life and or- 
ganizations ) 

British Commonwealth and Empire. 


FILMS 


The following films are available from 
Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New 
York 19, New York. 

Listen to Britain (Factual record of 
wartime Britain.) No dialogue, musical 
score only. Service charge, 50c. 

Battle of Britain. (Detailed analysis of 
Nazi air assault and how the British peo- 


ple supported the defense.) Sound, play 
ing time 50 min., service charge $2.00. 


Woman at War. (Women as pilots, 
A.R.P. wardens, fire fighters, land workers, 
munition workers.) Sound, playing time 
9 min., rental $1.25. 

War Time Factory. (Health protection 
for skilled workers in British aircraft 
plant.) Sound, playing time 10 min., 
rental $1.25. 


BOOKS 


Main Currents in English History, by 
F. J. Klinberg (Appleton-Century, 1944. 
$1.65). 

The Making of Modern Britain, by J. B. 
Brebner and Allan Nevins (Norton, 1943, 
$2.50). 

Literary England, by David E. Scher- 
man and Richard Wilcox. (Beautiful pho- 
tographs of fifty places made famous in 
English literature, with quotations from 
the works that have made them memor- 
able) Random House, 1943, -$4.00. 

I Saw Two Englands, by H. C. V. Mor- 
ton (Description and travel) Dodd, Mead, 
1943, $3.00. 

English Domestic Life During the Last 
200 Years, by L. A. G. Strong (Norton, 
1943, $2.50). 

The English People, by D. W. Brogan 
(Knopf, 1943, $3.00). 


FICTION AND NARRATIVES 

Mrs. Miniver, by Jan Struther (Har- 
court, 1940, $2.00). 

Journey’ for: Margaret, by William. L. 
White (Harcourt, 1941, $2.50). 


The Pied Piper, by Nevil Shute ( Mor- 
row, 1942, $2.50). 

The White Cliffs, by Alice Duer Miller 
(Coward-McCann, 1940, $1.00). 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


“Britain Fights in the Fields,” by F. A 
Flood, National Geographic, July, 44. 

“Britain’s New Health Plan,” by A. Com 
stock, Current History, June, 1944. 

“National Health Service for Britain,” by 
H. Fitzgerald, Commonweal, June 23 
1944. 

“Britain’s Political Future; Will Labor 
Win the Next Election?” by J. Lee, Neu 
Republic, August 14, 1944. 

“New Times, New Homes,” by K. Hut 
chison, Nation, November 25, 1944. 

“Wartime England,” sketches and paint- 
ings by B. Thomas, Life, Oct. 9, 1944. 

“Needs of Peace,” by Sir William Beve 
ridge, Atlantic, April, 1944. 

“Britain Looks to the Land,” by L. D. 
Stamp, Foreign Affairs, January, 1944. 

“Notes on an English Visit,” by F. L 
Allen, Harper’s, January, 1944. 


MAGAZINES 


Britain, monthly publication of the Brit 
ish Information Service, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 10c a copy or 
$1.00 a year. 

Britain Junior, published monthly by the 
British Information Bureau, “to help the 
boys and girls of America to know the 
boys and girls of Britain, their friends in 
the building of the future.” (Sent as a sup 
plement to subscribers to Britain. ) 

Britain To-day, monthly, J. M. Dent & 
Sons (Canada) Limited, 220 Bloor St., 
West, Toronto, Ont. 15c a copy, $1.25 a 
year. 

Picture Post, British picture weekly, ob 
tainable on some American newsstands. 


RECORDINGS 


The following recordings may be pur- 
chased from the New York University Film 
Library, Washington Square, New York 3, 
New York. 

“Prime Minister Churchill’s Address to 
Congress” (Dec. 26, °41), 36 minutes 
playing time. Four 12” records at 78 
r.p.m., price $3.67. 

“The White Cliffs of Dover” (Alice 
Duer Miller’s poem recorded by Lynn Fon- 
tanne). 25 minutes playing time. Three 
12” records at 78 r.p.m., price, $3.50. 


ADDITIONAL SOURCES 


United Nations Information Office, 610 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 

British Empire Chamber of Commerce 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 

British War Relief Society, Inc., 745 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 

Bundles for Britain, Inc., 32 East 57th 
Street; New York 22, N. Y. 

English Speaking Union, 19 East 54th 
Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
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National Council Sessions 


The 34th annual meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English and _ the 
24th of the National Council for the Social 
Studies were held respectively at the Desh- 
ler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, and 
the Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio, Novem 
ber 23-25, 1944. 

The English Council, meeting under the 
presidency of Dr. Angela M. Broening, of 
Baltimore, devoted itself to the general 
theme of “English Today and Tomorrow.” 
Panel discussions were presented on Critical 
Issues, Problems in Articulation, Compara- 
tive Literature, Intercultural Education, 
Magazines and Newspapers, Radio, Drama 
Secondary School Reading, etc. Among the 
speakers at general sessions were Gordon K 
Chalmers, ' Houston Oliver St 
John Gogarty, and Robert J. Landry. 


Pete rson, 


Chief interest revolved about the open 
sessions of the Board of Directors, at which 
the Council’s Executive Committee refused 
to accept the report prepared by the stand 
ing Committee on Magazines, Mrs. Helen 
Rand Miller, chariman, analyzing the edi 
torial policies of Reader’s Digest as a class 
room publication. This report 
mally published, indicated serious dissatis 
faction with that periodical on the grounds 
of its alleged anti-labor, anti-Semitic, anti 
Negro, and anti-Roosevelt tendencies, as 
well as failure to fulfill the title “digest.” 
The Executive Committee, in a separate re 
port of its own, held that the Magazine 
Committee’s report contained many inac- 
curacies, unwarranted generalizations, and 
possibly libelous statements. Eventually 
after heated debate, the Council voted to 
accept neither report, but to appoint a new 
committee, with none of the personnel of 
either former committee, to make a further 
investigation and careful study of maga 
zines used in English classes, and report at 
the next convention. 

Dr. Harold A. Anderson of the University 
of Chicago was elected president of the 
National Council of Teachers of English. 

The National Council for the Social Stud 
ies, under the presidency of Dr. I. James 
Quillen of Stanford University, considered 
the theme, “Social Studies Mobilize for 
Tasks of Reconstruction.” The Commission 
on Postwar Policy, Roy A. Price, chair 
man, presented an able report. Section 
meetings discussed numerous phases of the 
social studies curriculum and methods, as 
well as Education for Returning Veterans, 
Management and Labor, Relations with 
the Soviet Union, China, Latin America, 
etc. The Council adopted a resolution urg- 
ing Congress to defer action on compulsory 
postwar military training until the subject 
could be thoroughly studied in all its edu- 
cational implications. Important addresses 
on Racial, Cultural, and Religious Diver 
sity and Democratic Values in American 
Life were given by Alain Locke, Carey 
McWilliams, Otto Klineberg, Rev 
B. Ford, and Hoyard E. Wilson. 

Miss Mary G. Kelty of Washington, 
D. C., was elected president of the Na 
tional Council for the Social Studies for 
the ensuing year. 
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